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E are told of a tree in the wild Norseland of sages, the 

mighty “‘ tree Ygdrasil, every leaf a biography, every 
fibre there an act or word."’ In weaker soil of modern 
days, in narrower sheltered space, may not this root of 
life send up an off-shoot, strangely dwarfed into a mere 
straggling rose branch ?—one blossom of which has already 
scattered some three or four leaves among the pages of this 
magazine, in the story of ‘‘ Delphine’s Caprice.”” Of the 
other sister buds on the same stem, if any are curious, will 
they not peep over the somewhat rickety fence, into 
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CHAPTER I. 





“Through the pass of By and by 
You go to the valley of Never.” 

“ One, two—one, two—”’ counted out the clear 
young voice. 

Drip, drip, in dull accompaniment, the last 
raindrops beat down through the crazy spout, on 
the porch-step; the Greville rose dropped its 
bouquet sprays, drenched and spoilt, against the 
rickety lattice work, and, leaning so, half hid the 
river view which the porch framed in with a 
foreground of tangled garden, Such a tangle! 
No trim plots and borders, no smooth sward, but 
lush grass, where field daisies started up self- 
assertingly amidst the pinks and daffodils, and 
great rose boughs wove themselves in white and 
red and golden splendor, through the tall seringas 
and the climbing honeysuckles. Here and there a 
gold-green linden stood trying to shelter its 
winged blossoms from the wet; and a tulip-tree 
at the end of the grass-grown walk tilted its 
green and orange cups so over full of water. 
Almost within its shadow, shifting on the belt of 
reeds, the river crept up to its utmost limit, 
meekly and wanly, after the angry, lashing rain. 
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A neglected garden, brimming over with roses; 
a quaint old weather-beaten brick house, with 
narrow front and porch upon the garden, and 
wide, many-windowed gable turned upon the 
village street. The entrance door stood there 
hospitably open within its swinging Venetian 
blinds; but aman who had paused before them, 
in the act of pushing them wide, changed his 
purpose as his glance strayed through the roses at 
the end of the porch. To swing himself over the 
low, vine-patched fence which ran down from 
that end, was the shorter way, and he took it. 

The soft sod deadened his tread, as did also the 
thud of the. rain from the crazy spout, on the worn 
step; so that he came half-way across the porch; 
unheard, close behind the figure which had turned 
him hither, from the street door. 

in among the roses—white and rosy as them- 
selves, in her white dress, and with the pink flush 
in her cheeks; lightly swaying to and fro, too, as 
the roses in the wind, while the first sunset ray, 
just breaking through rain clouds and dripping 
leaves, caught at the shining coil of her fair hair, 
as she moved. 

“One, two—one, two—one—”’ 

Lost ! said a voice behind her; and a man’s 
outstretched hand interrupted the flying shuttle- 
cock, and caught it as it dropped. 

The girl let her arm fall with the battledore, 
and turned round with a heightened color and a: 

“ Roger! how you frightened me.’ 

“ Didn’t. you expect me to-day, then, Blossom ?” 

“No! Miss Alethea told Kate yesterday that 
you wouldn’t come home this Saturday as usual, 
for you had business.”’ 

“Did Aunt Alethea guess what was the busi- 
ness? And you, Blossom, did you not know I 
would be in haste to tell it to you ?” 

The girl made a shy, shrinking movement, 
and his eyes followed her involuntary glance. To 
the window yonder, where, perched on the sill, 
a girl sat reading, her book iu her lap, the back 
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of her dark head turned toward the two, She 
certainly had no attention to spar€ them ;/but out 
through the one window came a hum of eager 
voices, 

“‘ Charlotte is here, did youknow,,Roger? She 
staid, after the »weddiugy | And~ oh, | welve 
had & letter frome Del ing, bright, you must 
read it. Stay, here itis in my pocket. Oh, but 
wait, you must first come in and see our city 
sister.” 

“ Charlotte will possess her soul. im patience! far 
another half-hour without seeing me. I must have 
a talk with you first, Blossom. Come out into the 
garden, ‘ Queeti-rose of the ;roséWud garden of 
girls.” * ~~ 

“ You must, mean Charlotte by that,” said the 
girl, with her low laugh. “She is our cloth-of- 
gold rose—if you must be flowery—and that should 
be the queen, I suppose. However, if you do 
want me, and don’t mind the wet grass—”’ 

An old lover might have taken the hint ; though 
indeed it was not meant to be taken. But this 
one, intent upon having her to himself, let her 
gather her dress about her and come with him 
down the porch steps. 

There had been one of those fierce thunder- 
storms of which two or three unseasonably burn- 
ing days were the sure precursors; and though 
the storm had seemed bent on destruction, in 
reality it had wrought much good, This the 
garden confessed in sweet, fresh odors, while the 
birds were singing a thanksgiving after their 
fright and peril by wind and rain. The girl 
came out among them, both her hands employed 
in deftly keeping her skirts from brushing the 
wet grass, though she gave but little keed to the 
shower of rain drops the trees were shaking 
down upon her. In the graveled path, the water 
was collecting itself into small rivulets and 
rapids; she threaded her way between them, and 
stood tiptoe under an old crab tree, peering up 
anxiously. A nest was missing. A nest she 
knew had held six birds; for only yesterday she 
had spent a good hour watching the mother feed 
her brood, regardless of the pair of curious eyes 
fixed on her. Certainly the mest was gone; 
blown away by the strong wind. And the.nest- 
lings— 

One of the young birds was in the grass under 
the crab tree. Ugly, callow creature, drowned be- 
fore a feather had grown, or a note of its prom- 
ised song had been sung. 

“ They were just our number,” said the girl, 
looking up with a sorrowful face. “ And they 
are all scattered, not one left in the nest. Some- 
how I wish we were all together; that Delphine 
had not left us.” 

“Our sensible Margaret is never going to take 
to omens?” rejoined Roger, who was. turning 
the dead bird over gently with his cane.’ “ Here 
I’ve come down to Aunt Alethea’s expressly to 
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tell you my news, and you won’t listen, for griev- 
over an wpsét nest. I wonder whether you'll 
be a little sorry for me ?” 

There was something in the voice at those 
last werds, which drew Margaret’s startled eyes 
to him, .“( Sorry for.you,,Roger?” » | 

“ You haven’t guessed, then, what Sbusiness 
kept me “in the city? I° thought you might 
have divined it by putting two and two together ; 
all that I have been saying latterly about South 


Amenica, and the engineering expedition that is 





being fitted out. No? Well, to cut the matter 
short—” he said, turning slightly from her, and 
striking at tle daisies réstlessly with his cane—“ I 
can find nothing else to do, and I sail with the 
expedition as one of the engineers, next week, 
Blossom.” 

Turned from her so, he did not see what a wan 
colorless Blossom she was, as he spoke. She had 
let the folds of her dress slip out of her hands, 
on the wet grass, while she stood looking up at 
him with wide dilated eyes; eyes that had a 
clear expression in them, as of one expecting a 
blow, yet who would bear it without wincing. 
And then the blood came back into her cheeks as 
he looked round at her. 

** Are you sorry for me, Blossom ?”’ 

“ Why, no, Roger,” she said, bravely. “Sorry 
for you? When such an-adventure lies before 
you? It is like one of the old dreams come true,” 
she went on, steadying her voice, “ which you 
and.I used to have ever those wild books we read 
together as boy and girl. Do you remember that 
birthday when Miss Alethea gave you the ‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson,’ and we read it together, perched 
up here in this old apple tree? I suppose you 
won’t go through all those hardships, of course ; 
but you will see as much. I think it is just splen- 
did.” 

“ Blossom!” his face was kindling; “ you do 
think that? You would not mind going?” 

The two pairs of young eyes met, fully and 
frankly, each keeping back nothing from the 
other. His, eager, beseeching; hers, with a steady 
courage in their warm blue depths, 

“T would not mind going if I were you, Roger. 
Of course with mé it is different. I might dream 
all sorts of happy dreams, such as we used to 
build up together; but of course when I wake, I 
know my wanderings are bounded by the river on 
this side, and High street and Red Lion turnpike 
on the other.” 

“ This is not the first time you have intimated 
this same thing,” said the young man, moodily. 
“You may be right enough just now—for out- 
side of a childish vision, this South America 
project could be nothing but dismal. But I don’t 
see what reason you have of speaking of yourself 
as tied down here. It might be all very nice, per- 
haps, if you were really the eldest sister ; but then, 
there’s Charlotte.” 
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«“ Where’s Charlotte ?”’ returned the girl, with a 
faint, mocking smile, just a thought bitter, 
“ Yes, Charlotte is: the first one of papa’s half- 
dozen ; but then, you see, she doesn’t quite belong 
to us. So you would see, if you would come in 
and take a look at her. You have not seen her 
for these five years past ; meantime, she has been 
so thoroughly grafted on Aunt Elliot’s. branch, 
that she has blossomed out into the rarest city 
hot-house bloom. You would never think she 
was one of us, with all our thorns and rough- 
nesses and weather-beaten edges.” 

She ended quite playfully, with a nod down at 
her ill-used skirts, which she had forgotten to be 
careful of, and which were of course sadly wet 
and draggled in consequence. 

But the young man. caught the hands which 
were gathering up the dress. 

“There is no one like my Blossom—no one, 
It is best to be natural, to be true; training 
could only spoil—”’ 

«Surely one may be trained, and yet be true 
and. sincere really,” she broke in, wistfully, a 
troubled shadow in her eyes. 

“IT dare say. But when one is perfect without 
the training—”’ 

“ You are very good,” she said, laughing. 
“ For certainly the rest of us are absolutely with- 
out it. Delphine-—I suppose she is going through 
a little bit of the process now. But I haven’t 
shown you her letter. You don’t deserve it, for 
not coming down to the wedding; but still, as 1 
would like to know what you think of it—” 

“You know, Margaret,” he said gravely, 
while she was unfolding the much-crumpled sheet 
which she had drawn out of her pocket; “ if Del- 
phine had been my own sister, I would not have 
come to see her sacrificed to an old man like that.” 

“But she did it herself, Roger,’’ answered 
the girl, rather wistfully, “ Papa only advised, 
And Mr. Burger is as nice an old gentleman—” 

“ Precisely,” the young man said, dryly, 

Margaret’s face flushed, and her eyes filled, 

“Oh Roger! Do you really think it will turn 
out badly? But Delphine didn’t mind; and we 
were all so sorry poor papa should be so, annoyed 
by this affair of Kate’s; Ambrose is so good-for- 
nothing, you know,” 

Something like a scornful gleam for an instant 
lighted up Roger’s eyes, at mention. of “ poor 
papa,” but he had the grace to hide it from the 
girl’s sight. 

«“ Ambrose, poor devil, he might. keep his idle 
hands in his pockets antil doomsday, if only the 
pockets were not empty.”, And then more gently, 
“ Let me see Delphine’s letter; there is no use 
in being blue over Kate and Ambrose just now. 
But I forgot, it is too wet for-you to be standing 
here,” 

She put out first one litthe sodden boot, and 
then another. 





“ The mischief’s done to them already; to me 
there is none, for I never take cold, you know. 
Do read it here, Roger, and tell me what you think 
of it; in-doors, the gird are all about.” 

“ How you girls love to make puzzlers of your 
letters,” he said, glancing over the open sheet she 
put into his hands, she waiting demurely before 
him... Upon which, hint, she came and perched 
herself on the end of a drift-log, washed up by 
the tide, and looked over his shoulder, putting her 
hand across now and then to correct some error 
in his reading; an arrangement which, from the 
twinkle in his eyes bent on the paper, it might be 
inferred his speech was intended to bring about. 

“*All you poor dear Cinderellas at home. 
Don’t you wish you were in fairyland and had a 
fairy god-father, and had been to the ball? You 
can’t think, girls, what a splendid thing life is, 
and how I am enjoying it, and how good Mr. 
Burger is—only too good, for I dare not say how 
much I admire anything, lest, hey presto! I find 
it on my table or in my jewel-case or at my feet. 
Fancy, girls, having a real jewel case, filled by 
the very goldsmith to Lothair, 

«Does Elliot remember, last summer when 
she inveigled me into trying to learn Latin with 
her, and dragged me behind her into the second 
page of her Virgil, how Tityrus, reclining under 
his beech tree, laughs at himself for having 
supposed great Rome to be a grown-up Mantua? 
I find myself laughing in like wise at myself, for 
certainly an overgrown Little Medlington was 
much my conception of New York. You see 
what it is to be a Little Medlingtonian all one’s 
life. 

“*We sail to-morrow, but I shall manage to 
find time for another word first. O, good-bye, 
There, if a tear fell there, I am not. going to 
brush it away, because I don’t wish you to think 
I don’t care. But ‘ts is not good-bye—and I 
don’t want you to miss me too much—and I hear 
Mr. Burger at the door. Girls, just think what 
lovely things I shall bring you back from 
Paris. 

“«* Dear, dear Daisy-blossom, and Kitty, and 
Elliot, and littke May—and Charlotte, if she is 
still at home—and dear papa, 

“* All yours, Delphine. 

«“«P.S. I would not like to say, what I would 
give for an hour in the old garden under the 
roses, and all you girls round me, listening.’ ” 

“ An hour in the old garden under the roses. 
Delphine is not the only wanderer wil] wish for 
that,” commented Roger, as he folded the letter, 
but omitted to add: “ a// you girls round me, 
listening.” 

“ But you think ail is well with Delphine, 
Roger?” appealed Margaret, 

“ Yes, certainly, she seems happy enough. 
Margaret, would, you be happy, the same way ?” 

The girl blushed rosily; but for all that, she 
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looked frankly into his eyes, as he tarned round 
on her. 

“ That is different. Delphine is so young, only 
a little over sixteen; fou years makes 4 great 
difference. Besides, I‘ never ‘did cafe for the 
same things as Delphine.’ ‘She always had a 
taste for pretty things.” 

“And you haven’t?” said he, looking at the 
young thing, so unconsciously pretty herself, with 
her elder-sisterly air. 

“ Not the same sort of pretty things. I Tike 
this untidy old garden, and the ragged rose 
bushes, and that purpling sunset glow broaden- 
ing far over the river, away Off to the Jersey flats. 
But to have a fine gardener trimming up here, 
would only bother me } and—as to trimming myself 
up with Delphine’s jewels—!” 

Roger broke off a whité rose-bud from a 
branch with which the wind besprinkled him 
just then; and the girl fastened it in her brooch 
without a word. They turned toward the house 
in silence, side by side. What use for words? 

Each trusted the other without bond. By and 
by, when fortune should prosper him, and the 
fair hour should come for bonds— 

When one’ is young and strong and full of 
hope and ignorant of loss, that Pass of By and by 
looks but a narrow defile, springing from the 
Promised Land. It is only experience, which 
teaches the lengthening out of the perspective, 
and the haze of the desert making'a mirage per- 
haps at the farther end. 

These two had crossed the porch toward the 
window where the girtstill sat, her eyes riveted 
on the book in her lap. She was not aware of 


their approach, and had ‘not stirred. The small |, 


head leant back against the window-frame; the 
dusky hair caught low upen the neck with a blue 
riband, and falling in one half-coiled, half-curling 
length to the waist ; the delicate dark profile with 
its dreamy curve of the short upper lip and quiet 
shadow of dark ‘lashes veiling the eyes fixed on 
the page pressed open upon her knee by one 
brown little slender hand— 

“ That’s Elliot, all over,” said Roger, smiling, 
watching her, and speaking low to Marguret. “As 
lost to everything around her as the Sleeping 
Beauty in the wood. Elliot !”” 

She looked up at the’ call and tutned round, 
only half awakened from her book. 

“Is it'you, Roger? T did not'‘know you were 
in town.” 

“Do you know ahything in town, Dornrd- 
schen ?” he returned, laughing, “ Are you awake 
enough for that? However, I am but just come. 
Will you let me in?” 

The girl slipped down ‘from the window-ledge 
and then one saw that it was too soon for the 
Prince to come' to the Sleeping Beauty among her 
roses, for she was as yet more child than woman, 
dreaming there. One saw also that it was no win- 








dow, but a half door, going into the room, which 
she pushed open. 

“—Pretty ?—yes, and fresh and bright; but 
about as much in place in society as if you were 
to wear dew-drops for diamonds in a ball room.” 

The soft voice, with the low laugh in it. came 
from the sofa, where, when the three entered from 
the porch, they saw, grouped together, the three 
occupants of the room. There was a slight silken 
rustle, as one of them turned to face the opening 
door, and Roger advanced with hand extended 
over the head of little May, who was sharing the 
foot-stool with Charlotte’s dainty, sandaled feet. 

“They told me I would never know you, 
Charlotte ; but I'don’t think you have changed— 
so much.” 

The last two words were added as her hand 
lay in his, and he was looking down rather in- 
tently into her fair, upraised face. Very fair, 
with a childlike roundness of curve, a mouth like 
a child’s for freshness and absence of expression, 
and innocent hazel eyes lifted with that half-con- 
fident and half-appealing gaze, which only a 
favored few manage to keep there after the lisp- 
ing age when it may not improperly draw down 
its natural response in a kiss. Roger had kissed 
her in brotherly fashion at parting, five years ago ; 
and he looked half minded to do it again, until 
the silken sound of her movement as she gave 
him her hand, and the flash of the jeweled fingers 
in his, recalled him, and he made that little 
amendment of his: “so much.” 

It was not for the silks, however, nor the dia- 
monds; but for ‘a subtle change in Charlotte 
herself, which not only made itself felt by him, 
but drew forth a blunt contradiction from the 
girl beside her on the sofa. 

“TI can’t imagine what you mean, Roger, by 
your so much! I suppose you didn’t expect five 
years to give Charlotte blue eyes and black hair ? 
They have changed her in every other conceiva- 
ble manner.” 

Charlotte laughed softly. Evidently she had 
no misgiving as to what the years had done for 
her. They might have done a little more for 
Kate, she thought, as she glanced at her, lean- 
ing forward in her impulsive way, not over grace- 
fully, from her side of the sofa. Kate was nota 
very pretty girl fora Burnley, Charlotte was think- 
ing; though she had a pair of eager, bright gray 
eyes, that might have redeemed any face from in- 
sipidity; to say nothing of a carmine color, a 
wavy abundance of red-brown hair, slipping its 
coil now as usual, and a bright-lipped, frank, ex- 
pressive mouth, which owned her somewhat 
abashed, as Charlotte said : 

“It is certaifi time has not meddled much 
with you, Kitty: Nor you, Mr. Gillespie, for you 
see I recognize you at once. May, my dear child, 
your elbows are rather sharp—cannot you find 
Mr. Gillespie a chair? For I assure you,’’ she 
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added, smiling up at him again, “ it is not quite 
safe to trust every chair in the Burnley establish- 
ment, without a recommendation.” 

“Roger knows the arm-chair is rickety; and 
he came to grief on the piano stool the last time 
he was here,” returned May, not moving, save to 
lighten her leaning posture on her sister’s lap. “I 
wish you would go on'with your story about that 
party, Charlotte; I’m sure ‘Roger would like to 
hear too.” 

“Of course he would,” he declared, avoiding 
the spacious-looking easy chair, and drawing for- 
ward another more trustworthy, out of which he 
leaned toward Charlotte, seeing that Margaret 
had possessed herself of the arm of the sofa, with 
a hand on Charlotte’s shoulder, while Elliot had 
retreated with her book to the porch. “Of 
course he would; and especially would like to 
know who is this that shines like dew-drops in a 
ball toom.” 

“It was Gertrude Oliver, she was telling us 
about,” put in May, eagerly. But Charlotte, too 
wise to take up a broken thread of interest, said, 
in a careless: way: 

“Only a pretty little country cousin, or some- 
thing of Aunt Elliot’s, who has been spending 
the winter with us. I was telling May, perhaps 
she would not find a winter in society as charm- 
ing as she thinks it must be; and ‘instanced poor 
Gertrude, who would fain have fled from her first 
ball like Cinderella, only without awaiting’ the 
stroke of midmight. Mr. Gillespie, how long isit 
since we have met? Not since those first summer 
holidays, when Aunt Elliot let me come home 
from my convent-school, and—” 

“ But you said Gertrude Oliver liked city life 
better now, Charlotte, and that Cyri] always 
helped her out at the balls—” broke in May, im- 
patient of the digression. 

Charlotte lifted her delicate brows with a good- 
humored smile across at Roger, taking him dep- 
recatingly into her confidence as to the child’s 
short-comings, as she had when May gave her 
account of his “ coming to grief.” It'was rather 
Charlotte’s way, to take people ‘into her confi- 
dence; and it is wonderful upon what an easy 
footing this puts conversation at once. So that 
Roger and she were chatting like the old friends 
they should have been. She had not stated more 
than one bright anecdote of her gay city life, and 
he had been drawn on to speak, not uncheerfully 
of his South American project, to his:three new 
surprised listeners; when a voice behind him told 
him that he hada fourth. 

“ And quite right, too, Gillespie. An excellent 
opening for a:young man: In my day such op- 
portunities were rare enough. ‘The golden tide 
never flowed my way, or the Burnley fortunes 
might not be at so low an ebb to-day. Let me 
congratulate you upon taking yours at the flood.” 

Roger rose to his feet at the voice, a little eagerly. 
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“You do think it a good thing, then, Mr. 
Burnley? I was afraid you would not,” he said, 
with an involuntary glance at Margaret. “The 
truth is, it was the only thing I could get to do— 
there is so little in the way of engineering now— 
and, hard’as it will be to exile myself—” 

There ‘could’ be’ nothing more courteous than 
Mr. Burnley’s manner, as he stood yonder on 
the threshold of his own door, bending slightly 
forward, hat ‘in hand, listening for the conclu- 
sion of Roger’s speech. But, somehow, that 
speech broke off abruptly. Mr. Burnley’s hand- 
some aquiline face and keen dark eyes—looking 
all the keener and the brighter for time’s silver 
seal upon his hair, which hardly succeeded in 
stamping him an old man—had taken on a doubly 
courteous show of attention such as at once sets the 
recipient of it ata formal distance. Roger faltered, 
then stopped short; and Mr. Burnley, after wait- 
ing a moment, with a calm, politely repressed lack 
of interest, for him to resume, remarked, blandly: 

“ Ah, you will not long look upon it as an ex- 
ile. You are fortunate in having fewer ties to 
loosen, than most young adventurers. Your 
good aunt, Miss Gillespie, will miss your weekly 
visits sadly ; as will my young people here. You 
are all young,” he said, coming forward and 
seating himself in a didactic attitude carefully in 
the arm chair, not forgetting its’) weak points ; 
“my old friend Miss Gillespie; perhaps the -young- 
est of you all; and have yet to learn the truth 
taught me by a somewhat varied experience be- 
fore I settled down in this dreary Sleepy Hollow 
here: namely, that he who sees the world, lives 
many lives, not one—that, as Lever, I think, 
rather well puts it, to him life is a succession of 
episodes, each perfect in itself, and each un- 
shadowed by the one which passed before, and 
which it is his philosophy to regard as altogether 
past and gone. From this point of view, there 
can be no exile; and every change will have its 
own separate charm, you see,’”’ he ended, airily. 

Roger had taken up his hat. He stopped to 
say with undisguised bitterness: 

“If I remember your quotation aright, Mr. 
Burnley, there was added a maxim of La Bruyére’s 
that such a philospher must take care to laugh be- 
fore being happy, lest he die before having 
laughed.” * 

** You are not turning cynic, Gillespie, when I 
am recommending to you the school of Epicurus ? 
What, must you go? My girls would give you a 
cup of tea if you, would stay,’’ 

“I have not seen Aunt Alethea’ yet,” he an- 
swered, shortly. 

“Then of course we could not dispute her 
claim. Give her my compliments, my dear fel- 
low, and tell her you have at least one'friend to 
congratulate you and wish you bon voyage, and 
that she must look forward tothe day when you 
will sail up our river again with’ flying colors, 
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and perhaps,” ending with a smile, “a gallant 
consort steering by your side.” 

Roger made no reply, save by a hot, indignant 
flush, which was reflected in Margaret’s face. 
The girl was standing now behind Kate’s sofa, 
looking straight across at him, .as were all the 
others; Kate. with a friendly smile, Charlotte 
with a quiet little gleam of amusement in her 
eyes, May with hers filling fast— 

“Oh Roger! Going away! But you don’t 
mean this for a good-bye ?” 

** Softly, my little girl.”” Her father put his 
hand on her fair head and smiled down into her 
face, a childish likeness of Margaret’s, but with 
tears dropping from the lifted eyes, while Marga- 
ret’s were hotand dry. “ We must not try to keep 
Roger, whose last moments are due to his good 
aunt. And, then, it is always best to cut farewells 
short,” he said, as he rose to speed the parting 
guest with a cordial hand-shaking. ‘Good-bye, 
my dear fellow. We shall certainly miss you 
greatly.” 

Perhaps Charlotte, who was looking on from 
her corner of the sofa, was the only one who 
quite understood all this, and she was sufficiently 
unpreoccupied to be amused by her father’s finesse, 
although a little sorry for his victim. Only one 
victim, she supposed ; for if the affair were really 
anything to Margaret, she would never take it so 
meekly, so Charlotte judged by herself. For 
meekly Margaret did take it, submissively putting 
out her hand to be shaken after the rest. 

It was May who braved her father by putting 
up her face to be kissed; and it was Kate who 
said discontentedly : 

“I can’t see the sense of bidding good-bye 
mow... It-is all so sudden. Roger, you will be 
herz ul day to-morrow, so what is the use in say- 
inz saod-bye ?"” 

Mr. Burnley interposed again : 

“You are making too great a claim on our 
friend’s time, my dear, You forget he has other 
friends.” 

* None that he cares for half so much as he 
cares for us,”’ broke she im, bluntly. 

The young man was not looking at her, was 
not looking at Margaret. His fate lay in the 
father’s hands; he knew Margaret—he said it 
half bitterly to himself—was not one to tbe carried 
off with “ a touch to her hand, and a word in her 
ear.” His fate lay in the father’s hands: and just 
now, as he looked, Roger saw he could expect 
nothing from him. ‘After awhile, when he should 
come back from exile— 

He missed that wistful, imploring glance which 
Margaret had given him while he was looking at 
her father.. When he turned to her, the lashes 
had fallen over the anguish in her eyes. Her 
hand lay cold in his, as he said, hurriedly : 

“ None that he cares for half so much, All 
the same, as Mr. Burnley tells us, it is best not ww 








linger too long over farewells. It is good-bye 
now. I shall leave by the midnight train to-night.” 

And then, Margaret’s eyes were lifted to his. 

After ali; could more be added to their leave- 
taking ? 

As Roger Gillespie was stumbling out through 
the hall (not that twilight had more than be- 
gun to gather there), he brushed against some one 
evidently lying in wait to open’ the door for him. 
As she did so, and the gray light fell on the sharp 
old ‘wrinkled yellow face underthe gay Madras 
turban, the young nian stopped, and put out his 
hand to her. 

“ Good-bye, Aunt Hessy,”’ he said, huskily. 

Now, there were few duties devolving on 
Hessy as maid of all work of the Burnley house 
which she so thoroughly enjvyed as opening the 
door to visitors. It is the best of all openings for 
a little gossip; and since the old woman had in 
bygone days treated the greater part of Little 
Medlington society now ranging from youth to 
middle age, to gingerbread and toffy, she nat- 
urally found gratitude enough still lingering in 
the breasts of the Burnley visitors, to make them 
more or less willing listeners. She certainly had 
bought Roger Gillespie’s indulgence by a Ben- 
jamin’s share of those childish dainties; and yet 
with that hasty “Good bye, Aunt ,Hf€ssy,” he 
broke from her now. 

Was there something in the manner of his say- 
ing it which had startled her as she stood in the 
doorway and watched him pass up the street ? 
“( yod-bye, and him just come! It’s a short word 
easy thrown away on the old ’oman. I might be 
saving of my time, too, and not bother to beat 
biscuits to-motrow for tea, but let them keep the 
Lord’s day on cold bread, if he drops in. Eh, 
eh, they're -all prideful when they get away into 
the world.» It’s Aunt Hessy this, and Aunt 
Hessy that, as long as they live here. But 
I didn’t think Mr. Roger would be that easily 
spoiled. Maybe I 'spect too much. Haven’t [ 
often said to myself: “ Hessy, don’t you ’spect 
nothing, honey. There'll be a kitchen in heaven, 
and the niggers will be sure to find their way 
there.” 

With this humble view of the future life, Hessy 
went back to her own domain, questioning 
whether cold bread or biscuits were the proper 
diet for a Sunday tea; Sunday with the old woman 
—when not in a good humor—being, as it is with 
many another one, a fast day. 

While Roger Gillespie, ignorant of his offense, 
and the Sabbatarian debate it gave rise to, was 
walking moddily along, turning cver in his own 
mind Mr. Burnley’s courteous but emphatic fare- 
well. Yes, Roger would leave town to-night. 
It was evident that he was not to be permitted to 
see Margaret again; therefore, the greater the 
distance between them the better. Somehow, 
he felt that the earlier start, the earlier coming 
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back to her. There was the farewell to Aunt Ale- 
thea to be goften over. But that pain, at least, 
was put off for awhile ; fur Roger was turning 
his back upon the town, striking into the lonely 
.reed-fringed path along the river shore. 

Nearly an hour later, when Roger was crossing 
the green, towards a little brown wren-box of a 
house standing back among the locusts on the 
opposite side of the shady street, a little brown 


wren of an old lady came briskly out, and un- 


latched the gate of the neighboring house upon 
the corner. Roger, still wrapped in his own 
thoughts of Mr. Burnley’s farewell, did not see; 
and the little old lady, without observing who 
was coming, passed in through the gate, between 
the burning bushes, which later in the year would 
glow fiery in the sunshine, yet not be consumed ; 
and went up the brick walk between the grass 
plots, where wild violets and stars of Bethlehem 
were disputing possession with the grass. She 
tripped up the steps, and without paying any at- 
tention to the great brass knocker, opened the 
hall door—into the last century. 

If our great-grandmothers could come again to 
earth, revisiting the houses where they once were 
welcome guests, there are not many drawing- 
rooms where they could seat themselves with 
any comfortable degree of stiff-backedness. But 
there, at lé@ast, they would be quite at home 
glancing round at claw-footed tables; straight, 
gilt-studded, red morocco sofas; embossed fire- 
screen where gray dames ride blue horses up 
blue asd brown roads, against the trellis-papered 
walls, from which other stiff and stately dames 
look down in friendly recognition. The drawing- 
room door within that corner house seemed 
always set wide for such old-time guests; one 
could almost hear the rustle of their brocacdes 
within, and think to catch the shimmer of the 
young matrons’ gay cap-ribands in the dimness. 
The present visitor, however, had not come to sit 
with the ghosts downstairs, but groped her 
way up in the dark, and knocked at the front 
chamber door. An idle form on her part, as she 
at once turned the lock, and entered 

There remained just sunset light enough, com- 
ing in through the white curtains, to point out all 
the details of the daintiest, prettiest room imagin- 
able, cheerful with bright-flowered cretonnes and 
pictures of sunny landscapes, and the most luxu- 
rious of easy chairs spreading its arms invitingly 
in the window. 

But, first, the visitor turned to the bed, where she 
stooped to kiss the sweetest, most patient face that 
ever looked out from a saint’s aureole. 

“You always come just when I want you the 
most, Miss Alethea,”’ her saint said. 

“Are you, too, afraid of the twilight ?’”’ asked 
Miss Alethea as she seated herself in the arm-chair. 

“ Afraid! Is it not the pleasantest hour in the 
twenty-four?” 





“ Does it Jast only one hour?” asked the skep- 
tical old lady. “Time certainly limps with me, 
when he comes to the last stage of his day’s jour- 
ney. What do you find to like in it ?” 

“A quiet time for the gathering up of all the 
broken threads of the day’s thought.” 

“ Some people find pleasure in self-communing, 
I have heard,” said Miss Alethea, with still a 
skeptical tone in her voice. “ While others again 
can’t abide themselves, and run away in a cow- 
ardly fashion.” 

“ But some of us can not run away, and so 
must get used to ourselves.”’ 

She said this in no way of complaint. 
a saint can bear it—” Miss Alethea declared. 
have no hope of being canonized.” 

Her saint laughed. She was so accustomed to 
hear her friends call her good, that she had long 
ceased to contradict the assertion. A stranger 
would never have guessed that she had won her 
saintship through suffering ; for there was noth- 
thing of an invalid in Bessie’s appearance ; noth- 
ing worn nor emaciated; nothing tossed and 
uncomfortable ; no trace of a battle with pain or 
restlessness. Nor would one have suspected her 
age, which was past thirty. It was now twelve 
years since an accident, seemingly slight at 
the time, had resulted in this deprivation of all 
power to walk or stand, or sit up farther than her 
pillow permitted. But nature, in shame for the 
ruin she had wrought, stopped there, and left 
Bessie’s face just as before the accident. Twelve 
years of captivity had made no mark. There 
were the same soft, glossy brown tresses lying on 
the smooth, fair brow ; and the violet eyes which 
dilated wonderfully. Women with those eyes are 
usually impetuous and reckless, Fate had taken 
care to keep Bessie from being either, by setting 
her aside from all action. 

She was lying very quiet now, thinking, Miss 
Alethea supposed, thoughts appropriate to the 
hour; while that more earthly-minded little lady 
looked out from her window, and remarked to 
herself that really those pretty Brown girls pass- 
ing yonder by the court house, might have chosen 
better than to advertise their name in their new 
walking suits; pity all those gay, bright colors 
are out of fashion, that used to make girls bloom 
out like June flowers, in her youth. “And— 
there’s the corner street lamp lighted—not half 
dark, either ; and who should that be, scrambling 
down the lamp-post, after lighting it, but young 
Shannon, in his policeman’s uniform? So he’s on 
Dogberry’s force, ech?—well instructed in his 
duties, no doubt, and can call at the ale-houses, 
and when he takes a thief, let him show himself 
what he is, and steal out of his company. Well, 
well, that ever little Medlington should come to 
need three policemen !”’ 

“Miss Alethea—” 

It was Bessie’s voice that startled her, 


“ Only 
“ I 
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“ Miss Alethea, | am sadly worried about Kate 
Burnley.” 

“ About Kate Burnley ?” 

“ This unfortunate affair with Ambrose.” 

“ Oh, it is Kate’s little heart-affair that troubles 
you ? I don’t see why it should, since it does not 
trouble Kate.’’ And Miss Alethea settled herself 
again comfortably in her chair, 

“ You cannot approve of it, Miss Alethea; Am- 

gbrose is—” 

“ Rather good-for-nothing, but that is a com- 
mon foible.”’ 

* And Kate is good for so much.” 

“A very poor world you would make of it,” 
her old friend said, bluntly, “ you would mate all 
the good-for-nothings with their kind, and wice 
versa. Now, I have seen a horse and a mule 
pull together up a hill, where a pair of horses 
would have balked, or a couple of mules have 
grown obstinate and refused to budge.” 

“But it is just the hard up-hill pull I would 
fain see Kate spared.” 

“Level roads are apt to be tiresome, Bessie, 
and do you not think it possible for Kate to like 
Ambrose for just what you think reprehensible in 
him? Laziness is fascinating to some weak 
minds; and for Kate to find Ambrose waiting for 
her at the corner, with nothing better to do than to 
walk up street with her, you may depend upon it, 
is not disagreeble to her, no matter how many 
times a day it occurs.” 

“I cannot think with you,” Bessie said, gently. 
“ There must come an end to the walks. And to 
see one you care for, with so little regard for the 
responsibility of life, must be a heavy trial. Did 
you ever hear, Miss Alethea, that Ambrose is not 
steady ?”’ 

“I hear a number of things I don’t think it 
necessary to believe,” was the evasive rejoinder. 
« But indeed, if Ambrose is a little inclined to be 
wild, there could be no better check on him than 
Kate is.” 

“ You see, Miss Alethea,”’ (the sweet voice from 
the bed had just a touch of reproval in it,) “ you 
and I are looking at the question from such differ- 
ent stand-points. I am thinking of Kate’s good.” 

“If we take upon us to be Providence, my dear,” 
said Miss Alethea, dryly, “ we must not forget that 
the good-for-naughts also are to be arranged for. 
And even if they were not, who shall say what 
may be best for Kate herself? It has been my 
lot, in a rather long life, to meet a few such. as 
our Kate: girls who began life almost too honestly, 
who, desiring to be true and loyal to their natures, 
were brusque and absolute in their straight-for- 
wardness and set one-wondering what manner of 
women they would make. One sees well enough 
that the material is good, and that there is plenty 
of it; but alas, experience tells us that side by 
side with shapely, useful garments, are often found 
the narrowest and most comfortless, and both are 








cut out of the same cloth. Only an unpropitious 
fate has shaped the niggardly ones, and a more 
generous one the others. It is. your narrow cut 
that is fashionable now, I know, with amy quantity 
of trimmings stitched on to hide the meagerness ; 
but if our Kate is to be clipped and pared away 
like that, to suit:the times—! For me, give me 
the old-fashioned days, when, if two young peo- 
ple loved each other, they were willing to climb 
the hill together, and the girl did not draw away 
her hand because the young fellow pulled his 
out of an empty pocket,” said Miss Alethea, with 
a sudden change of manner and some heat. 

“ That is all very well, if Kate—” 

“ May I come in?” 

At that voice at the door, Miss Alethea flushed 
up uneasily, and she muttered something under 
her breath, of eavesdroppers; but Bessie’s face 
could not have looked guilty, for the new-comer 
stooped and kissed her, before she came forward 
to the window, kneeling down in the glow of 
lamplight from the street corner, with a hand on 
Miss Alethea’s knee. 

She knelt there a moment in silence, half smil- 
ing unwittingly, before she said, clasping her 
hands behind her head, in an attitude more spon- 
taneous than graceful : 

“ What a glorious evening!” 

“ Certainly, with the whole siinipgliiee reeking 
after the rain. To be sure,’ added Miss Alethea, 
wickedly, “if I had been walking, and the effect 
of the damp had been red cheeks instead of 
rheumatism, my estimate of the evening might be 
different.” 

Kate’s cheeks were no less carmine for the al- 
lusion, but she made no other reference to it. 

“ Have you been walking, Kate?” asked 
Bessie. 

* Only a little way.” 

“ Is it not imprudent to be out so late by your- 
self, dear?” 

Kate looked at Miss Alethea with a roguish 
twinkle in her eyes, but said, frankly: “1 was 
not alone, Bessie. Ambrose was with me.” 

“Oh Kate! What will your father say ?” 

“I never promised my father not to walk with 
Ambrose, Bessie. I would never see him, if I 
did not walk with him sometimes.” 

“Your father has the first claim on you, dear.”’ 

**T know it,” Kate said, heartily, as if she had 
gone over the ground more than once, and dis- 
liked it. “Ill not marry without my father’s 
consent, but I’ll not give Ambrose up.” » 

“ He should give you up. It is not right in him 
to stand between you and your father,’’ Bessie 
said, softly. 

At that, Miss Alethea rose and went away 
quietly out of the room, without waiting to hear 
Kate’s answer, She was afraid of being tempted 
to give the answer herself; and, just for perverse. 
ness, it might be in Ambrose’s favor. He had 
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his faults; so had Miss Alethea, for that matter, 
and she hoped no one disliked her for them. 
Yes, Ambrose was a favorite of hers. And yet, 
she was not very sure, if all she heard was true, 
that Kate might not be well rid of him. But as to 
Bessie’s definition of his duty, Miss Alethea had 
her doubts whether it was in man to give up— 
simply because her father thinks she may do 
better—a pretty girl who loves as Kate loves 
good-for-nothing Ambrose. Bessie Archer might 
have been equal to such renunciation, or any 
saint living above the temptations of this earth; 
but Miss Alethea rather thinks a strong man, 
sauntering about with his hands in his pockets, 
takes a different view of life from that of a weak 
woman etherealized by suffering. 

Somewhat later in the evening, Miss Alethea 
was sitting alone in her little low parlor. The 
windows were wide open to the garden behind; 
and through them crept in subtle wafts of fra- 
grance, and the glimmer of the crescent moon. 
But Miss Alethea’s glow of lamp-light quite 
quenched that: a glow more brilliant than usual 
for even her cheery rooms. And yet when the 
door opened, and Kate stepped down the one low 
old-fashioned step into the parlor, she found her 
old friend seated in the midst of all that light at 
her center-table, attempting neither to'read nor to 
work, but with her hands folded in her lap, abso- 
lutely idle. 

At the click of the door-handle, Miss Alethea 
turned, with a far-away look in her eyes, a look as 
if she were gazing out over those distant Southern 
seas where the lad, her lad, had told her he must 
go away. She had forgotten Kate and her trou- 
bles; even that chief trouble of hers, Ambrose. 
She came back to it with a start, as Kate, on her 
foot-stool, half averted for the tears in her eyes, 
was telling her: 

“Tt is all settled, Miss Alethea. 
Ambrose up.” 

“T hope he is equally resigned,” Miss Alethea 
answers dryly, after an instant. 

“He didn’t like the idea at first, but now he 
thinks it best.” 


I am to give 


“ He is very good, no doubt. Yet 1 don’t think | 


you, or Bessie through you, need plume yourself 
upon such an easy bit of work as influencing 
Ambrose. And if, now that you have broken 
with him—” 

“ Broken with him, Miss Aletha. When I have 
just promised over again to be true to him as long 
as I live !” 

“ Even if ‘he thinks it best for you to give him 
up, I suppose,” said Miss Alethea, coolly. 

“ But he is going away for my sake entirely, 
and—” 

“ You forget you have told me nothing, child.” 

It does not take long to tell. Bessie has friends 
in Baltimore, and she can obtain the promise of 
employment there for Ambrose. Of course, if 





there is anything in the young man, it will come 
out; if not, he is better away from Kate than 
here. Bessie has not said this to Kate; but the 
inference is a just one. 

As for Kate, she will not admit that there is 
any risk in this trial trip of her lover. And yet, 
standing at her upper window of the old house 
on the river, she has Watched many a bonny ship 
sail down the broad stream, which never returns 
again. Not that it founders at sea, but it trades 
at another port. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ MAY-BE’S ARE NOT AYE HONEY BEES.” 


“It is wicked in me not to be gratefui,’’ Kate 
said, with a sob. She was not looking upon life 
as contentedly as might a philosopher, on this 
bright day when Ambrose was to go away. “ Yet 
I don’t care in the least that he should make 
monéy, Miss Alethea. He has enough for me; 
I would be contented with a crust. King Midas’s 
gold could never repay me for this patting.” 

“Crusts are dry eating, though they are more 
digestible’ than gold. If I remember the fable 
aright, Midas grew a little weary of his wealth. 
I’d let Ambrose try and make his fortune, how- 
ever, if I were you. If he be worth your loving, 
he will come back; if not—” 

“T am not afraid of that ‘if not.’ I know, too, 
it is best for him to go; for though I might very 
well live on half a crust, he, strong man as he is, 
would starve on it. But oh, Miss Alethea, if I 
were only like Bessie, and saw good-in every 
evil! But things happen to torment one, not to 
do one good. Do you think I could ever be as 
saint-like as Bessie ?”” Kate asked. 

Miss Alethea laid down her work on the parlor 
window seat, where Kate had perched herself. 
It was a sort of instinct, that she might speak the 
more emphatically. 

“T hope not. Bessie needs patience, and she 
has her share of it. But you, who must be up 
and doing, need a morsel of temper, as well as 
some other helps, which are certainly not becom- 
ing to a saint.” 

Just then, the front door bell rang, as if pulled 
vigorously. 

“Tt sounds like the doctor’s ring; I called him 
in at last, the other day, for my rheumatism,” 
said Miss Alethea, listening. 

Kate laughed, and flickered away a tear which 
had been gathered upon her iashes. 

“ The doctor, Miss Alethea? But which ? 
I did not know you had yet been able to make 
your choice, since we lost our old one.” 

“You may well say which, child. Dear 
heaven! how the doctors have swarmed on ts, 
who thought we should have trouble in getting a 
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new one. Some have tarried for a night, and 
like the dew departed with the sun. Others like 
May-flies staid for a day, and then went no one 
knew whither. Some have sent their wives as 
spies into the promised land, but there wasn’t a 

{rs. Joshua among them. However, seven are 
staying to see how they like us,” 

“ Really seven, Miss Alethea ?” 

“ Really, you can count up. But why seven, I 
can’t understand. Perhaps the seven sleepers in- 
fluenced them, or the heavenly number and the 
earthly number, which together make seven.” 

“IT must say, I don’t see the application, Miss 
Alethea, pills and blisters having very little to do 
with heaven. Unless, indeed, in sending the pa- 
tients—”’ 

“ Dr. Kearney,” said Miss Alethea, with an 
amused face. And then, “ Dr. Kearney, Miss 
Burnley.” 

Kate slipped down from her window-seat, 
blushing and laughing, as Dr. Kearney declared 
he was glad to hear from her that he was such a 
public benefactor. And then the young man pos- 
sessed himself of the low chair opposite Kate’s, 
without regard to his own length of limb, (he had 
a way of looking at ease in any position, this young 
fellow,) and said he had come to ask a@ favor of 
Miss Gillespie. 

Miss Gillespie humbly hoped it was in her 
power, as she liked to grant a favor. 

“You can manage it without any trouble, I 
think, and I shall be so much obliged. I want 
you to introduce me to your neighbor.” 

Dr. Kearney had just hinted as much, yester- 
day, and though Kate is not strictly Miss Alethea’s 
neighbor, with the breadth of the green between 
the two houses, still Miss Alethea had not the 
slightest objection to introduce the doctor to her, 
though she had half a mind to tell him of Am- 
brose ; only that it was not her business to con- 
fess Kate’s secrets. But now when he repeated 
the hint quite plainly, and with Kate sitting op- 
posite— 

Miss Alethéa bethought her that she had a 
neighbor in the great house to her left, and though 
she was rather surprised that Dr. Kearney should 
particularly desire to meet the old lady, she said 
it would give her pleasure to introduce him to her 
friend, and proposed that as she was to take tea 
here this evening he should come too. The doc- 
tor looked rather blank at this proposal. It is 
evident that in his section of the country, they do 
not give invitations to tea. 

“1 am afraid you misunderstood me. I thought 
Miss Archer never leaves her bed,” he said. 

“Miss Archer! Bessie! But she never sees 
strangers.” 

“ Dear Miss Gillespie, you will manage it in 
some way. You women are so clear in such mat- 
ters. I can’t tell you what a—well, I may as. well 
use proper words. It will certainly give me great 





pleasure to see the case, which you must own isa 
singular one.” 

“Now the camel’s back of Miss Alethea’s pa- 
tience was quite broken by that mere straw of a 
word, “ pleasure.” “So after all, it is only the 
case that would give you pleasure; not to know 
Bessie, whom we think it a privilege to be near. 
You deo not even think you could do anything for 
her. I’ll not torture our saint by making a spec- 
tacle of her; so you must ask some one else to 
introduce you.” 

Miss Alethea was speaking so fast and angrily, 
that she had forgotten Kate, who leaned forward, 
and put her hand on her arm. One always feels 
foolish when caught scolding like a fury; so Miss 
Alethea was considerably crestfallen, and tried to 
explain her position in a mild expostulating way : 

“It is a mistake of Doctor Kearney’s, my dear. 
You know very well that Bessie will not see him.’ 

Bet Kate said, eagerly: “I am so glad you 
wish to see Bessie. I have so longed for it. Who 
knows, if we can only manage it—” 

“ Who knows all the nonsense a girl can 
chatter ?”” Miss Alethea interrupted. “ What pos- 
sible good could the doctor do Bessie ?” 

Kate was not looking at her, but at the light- 
haired, beardless young man; looking at him as if 
she would fain read his thoughts. “ Do you think 
you could help Bessie ?” she asked, softly, 

“TI can’t tell until I see her,” was the brief 
reply. 

“* But you will try ?” 

* I would like to,’”’ he said, still more curtly. 

“What are you thinking of?” cried Miss 
Alethea, losing temper with Kate, “Do you 
consider what you are doing ? Bessie is resigned, 
peaceful, at rest. Would you disturb her with 
helpless longings and vain hopes? Do you wish 
to make a woman out of a saint?” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Kate, flatly; “if Doc- 
tor Kearney can cure her.” 

So Miss Alethea was vanquished, Young 
people are never satisfied with things as they are, 
but must always be striving to improve them. 
Miss Alethea could have held out against the 
doctor ; but Kate and the doctor were quite differ- 
ent. And so it came to pass that when Dr. 
Kearney took his leave, after due inquiries as te 
the rheumatism, he carried away with him a 
promise that Miss Alethea would persuade Bessie 
to see him; not professionally, but-as a friend of 
her old friend. 

“ There is Ambrose coming up to say good-bye 
to me—”’ remarked Miss Alethea, coolly, a while 
later, at her window upstairs, where Kate had 
followed her. “I have a word for him; and then 
you might as well come down and say good-bye 
too,” 

Perhaps Miss Alethea changed her word a little 
when she went into the parlor and found him so 
quiet and subdued, and shaking hands in a fash- 
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ion that somehow made her bright eld eyes dim 
enough to need spectacles to recognize this happy- 
go-lucky Ambrose. Did the parting with his old 
friend cause that woe-begone look? Or did he 
guess whom she had left upstairs ? 

“ T have just been saying good-bye to Miss Bes- 
sie,” he was telling her,. He had absently taken 
the same chair in which Dr. Kearney had man: 
aged to be sufficiently at ease. It looked absurdly 
disproportioned to this young man, who had rested 
his elbows on his knees, his head in his hands, 
and was staring absently across at Miss Alethea, 
with his careless blue eyes as gloomy as overcast 
skies, ‘ What saints you women. can be!’ he 
went on, “I can’t tell you what kind things she 
has said to me. I shall do my best,to merit her 
esteem; for, Miss Alethea, she is right—I have 
been wild and good-for-nothing. If you women 
didn’t take us in hand, the most of us would go 
to the bad.” 

‘«« Pray tell Kate so. We have long tried to 
shake her faith in your virtue. Perhaps your con- 
fession would make her think more highly of her 
friends’ sagacity.”’ 

“Dear Kate! I have left her in Miss Bessie’s 
charge. I know she will be the greatest comfort 
to her,’’ Ambrose said. 

* Only be good-for-something, and Kate will 
need no comforter. There, stay quiet where you 
are ; or, better, take this arm-chair, instead of that 
stool of repentance, and I'll send you something 
much better than an old woman’s scolding.” 

And so Miss Alethea sent Kate down to him, 
that they might have their leave-taking more com- 
fortably than in the street. Bessie might have 
found fault, and scolded in her gentle way; but 
Miss Alethea thanked fortune that she was not 
Kate’s father, and she did not think it at all: nec- 
essary for her to sit in her parlor if Martha were 
awaiting her orders in the kitchen for dinner, or 
if she had left her work-basket upstairs in her 
own room. 

Presently she heard the front door open, and, 
peeping through the curtain, she saw Ambrose 
walking away. He looked as grave as an under- 
taker, poor fellow! Parting with one’s sweetheart 
can’t be so very pleasant, Miss Alethea infers ; 
though practically she knows nothing about it. A 
little while afterwards, Kate too steals out of the 
house. Miss Alethea can see through the window 
curtains, that she has been weeping; and she 
wonders how far Ambrose is worthy of the child’s 
tears. 

Poor Miss Alethea to fulfill her appointed task, 
went reluctantly to Bessie that evening, earlier 
than her usual hour, “blind man’s holiday.” 
She had many misgivings anent that task. Not 
that she was at all afraid of interference ; usually 
she was like the rest of us, fond of making neat 
little drawings of the lives of others, never think- 
ing how apt they are to take the pencil out of our 





hands, and finish the sketch with such scrawlsas any 
child might be ashamed of. But to break in upon 
the quiet saint’s rest up there, with the clamorous 
hopes, and fears of life—? 

However, it had to be done, since it was prom- 
ised; and Miss Alethea was not one to dodge the 
inevitable. Sine faced it before she had been 
many minutes in her arm-chair in the window, 
looking across at Bessie at rest on her pillows. 

Miss Alethea dragged the doctor violently into 
the conversation; and then did not know what to 
do with him. The name fell flat; Bessie’s chief 
interest in the outside world lay among those 
whom she had known in her girlhood, before 
she was a prisoner. 

So Miss Alethea must try again : 

“ Kate tells me their Hessy has had him. I 
fancy the old woman would like to have the 
whole seven, with a different complaint for every 
one of them. For myself, I hope to die of some- 
thing old-fashioned, which would not have puz- 
zled even our old doctor, bless his soul! But 
Hessy, Kate says, approves very highly of Doctor 
Kearney, declaring that there are some doctors 
that Providence always gives in to, and the medi- 
cine he prescribed for her, made her feel like 
three different women at once.” 

Hessy’s speeches always made Bessie laugh. 

“ Do you too like your new doctor ?”’ she asked, 
unconsciously giving Miss Alethea a help over a 
hard place. 

* Yes, very much,” 

“Is he said to be very skillful ?” 

“ Yes, wonderfully so. How can you ask, 
after hearing Hessy’s experience? Would you 
like to see him ?” said Miss Alethea, carelessly. 

“I, Miss Alethea! Not for the world 
Bessie answered, as if frightened. 

“T did not mean professionally. He is quite 
a remarkable man. You might like to talk with 
him.” 

“You know I never see strangers,’ 
grave reply. 

* But a doctor! Bah, child! No one minds 
a doctor. I’d ‘see him if I were you, just to 
kill time.” 

“T never felt the need of killing time, and I 
hope never. will.” 

“You are lucky,’’ Miss Alethea returned, dryly. 

“Bessie,” she added, suddenly changing her 
game, and playing her cards: ‘desperately as any 
gambler, “if Doctor Kearney can do you any 
good, don’t you think it your duty tosee him ?” 

She did not answer for a moment; and then only 
repeated “ Do me good ?” 

“If you haven’t grown any worse in all these 
years, why dowe take it for granted that you 
can’t grow better? Nature never comes to a 
complete stand-still.”’ 

“I have not been standing still,” replied 
Bessie, in a hurt tone. “‘ You are so used to seeing 
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me ill, you do not remark any change in me. I 
am steadily growing worse. I shall not be with 
yeu much longer, dear friend.” 

“Then there is the more reason why you 
should see a doctor,’ Miss Alethea said, stoutly. 
“You have no right not to make an effort to re- 
cover.” 

“ But I am sure no physician can do me good.” 

“ Don’t run down the profession. God employs 
means, and the poor earthly vessels of doctors 
are not beneath His use. Besides, Saint Luke 
was a physician. He should give you some re- 
spect for the faculty.” 

**I do not lack respect, only I am contented to 
remain aslam. If I were as near Him as the 
poor woman bowed down with an infirmity. as 
many years as I have been, I do not think I 
would put out my hand to touch the hem of His 
garment, Do not misunderstand me,” she added, 
hurriedly... “I only mean to say that I feel safe 
where I am. That I have been borne gently 
over the hard journey of life, and am afraid to be 
well and strong, and forced to turn back to it. 
Please do not urge me any more,” 

What more could be said? The quivering lip 
and contracted brow, as Miss Alethea bent over 
the pillow, warned her to obey; and she went 
home with the full conviction that she had given 
Bessie a sleepless night, and had disappointed the 
doctor. 

As Miss Alethea reached the grass-plot under 
the locusts at her own door, she caught sight of a 
strange-looking figure crossing at a little distance 
in front, to the green. Now, any figure which 
she did not recognize, in the whole village, would 
have been a matter of surprise to Miss Alethea; 
but this one, in short dark blue and crimson skirts, 
black bodice, and quaint little cap of gold thread 
lying like sunshine on the fair plaited hair—? 

Miss Alethea stared after it mm no little wonder, 
as it went steadily on, across the green, under the 
elms, 





CHAPTER III. 





“There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun ; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 

Was with its storied thunder laboring up." 

The figure which Miss Alethea had watched as 

it crossed the green, came slowly over to the 
other side, and then along the churchyard wall 
under the lindens, and down the short street to 
the river. It paused once or twice, now speaking 
in a questioning tone; apparently in some unknown 
tongue, to a group of children; now showing a 
slip of paper to a womanin a doorway. But the 
woman only shook her head over the paper, un- 
comprehendingly, and stepped out on the pave- 
ment to look after the stranger as she went ; and 








the children stopped’ and stared after her, until 
the next instant they fownd her in their play. 
So she passed on, until she found herself suddenly 
at the end of the street, her farther way barred by 
a rickety, over-grown garden fence. 

She had glanced up at the many-windowed 
gable, as she went by ; she had half paused ‘before 
the door, which stood invitingly open within 
its broad Venetian blinds; but a snatch of song 
from the other side of the vine-covered palings 
caught her attention, and she moved on that way 
instead, 

It was such a clear, fresh young voice, that it 
was like a sort of welcome to a weary ear, and 
with a faint smile crossing her pale lips, the 
woman followed the fence, until she came to a 
gap in the tangle of rose-branches,. There she 
stood still and peered over into the garden. 

A girl was moving about among the roses, her 
dress gathered up in one hand, while the other 
held out at arm’s length a dripping watering-pot, 
which sent ever and anon a refreshing shower in 
among the thirsty roots. A slim, dark girl, with 
a mass of dusky hair caught together, half curling, 
by a riband, and dark eyes with a gleam of won- 
der in them, as she turned just there, and met the 
gaze fixed on her. 

It was as in a dream she saw a face and figure 
which assuredly might seem to belong rather to 
her dreams than to the real life of Little Medling- 
ton. The figure in that quaint peasant dress ; the 
face startlingly wan and colorless, save for two 
bright hectic spots in’the thin cheeks, and for a 
sort of glazed light in the pale eyes. They held 
Elliot as in a spell. 

“ Mees—Mees—” 

The stranger stretched out a bit of paper to her 
over the fence; and Elliot set down her watering- 
pot, and went and took it from her. She turned 
it over in her hand, in a surprised way, then 
looked up into the woman's face. 

“ Why, it is in the German handwriting! Del- 
phine’s name !” 

Looking into the woman’s face, she saw she 
was not understood; so Elliot ventured on her 
self-taught German timidly enough: 

“ It is my sister’s name; you wished to see my 
sister? But'she is not here.’ 

“Not here ?”’ Thestfanger was quick to un 
derstand now, though the ‘trans-Atlantic origin of 
Elliot’s German was undeniable. 

“ No; and she ‘is not Miss Delphine Burnley 
any longer. She is Mrs. Burger.” 

Elliot said it in a tone of pardonable pride in 
the great family match. There had been in it a 
jealous, passionate pain for her; Delpliine, her 
twin-sister, the sunny side of her own nature (for 
it was only where Delphine touched her, that El- 
liot brightened), Delphine taken from her, had 
filled her with a childish, jealous resentment 
against successful bridegroom, against father and 
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sisters who had suffered the carrying away. Yet 
somehow the pain was not incompatible with pride, 
and unconsciously she was looking at the woman 
as if she could expect to find the same impression 
there. Of course she could not, but neither could 
she have expected the deathly pallor she found on 
cheeks and lips that had been pale enough before. 

“ Married! Then I am too late!’ 

“Too late ;” Elliott repeated the words, as if 
she might have failed to comprehend their mean- 
ing in that foreign speech. 

“I thought it might be only a betrothal, when 
I read it in the paper. I am not mighty in the 
English speech. See there!’ She drew a slip 
of paper out of her pocket as she spoke, and 
Elliot saw that it was the printed notice, from a 
Baltimore paper, of the marriage of Delphine 
Burnley and Frederick Burger, formerly of 
Munchen, Germany. 

“ But I do not understand,” said Elliot, puz- 
zled. “You could Mot have known Delphine. 
Oh, perhaps you know Mr. Burger, and hoped to 
find him here before he went abroad ?. If there is 
anything you wished to ask him—anything he 
could do for you—?” 

She hesitated over the words, for somehow, 
though the woman's dress was of the poorest, 
looking in her face she could not think she was a 
begyar. 

“ We could send word through my sister. 
Burger is very kind—-” 

“Very kind, is he ?”—sometimes. a chance 
word or tone is like an electric shock, and touches 
keenly a nerve at which one loses one’s ‘self-con- 
trol, and must cry out; the woman’s:eyes flash 
fire, and she speaks impulsively, words which 
she had shut her lips resolutely upon, the instant 
before—*“ Very kind, is he? To which one of his 
wives? To your sister or to me?” 

If she had struck Elliot a sudden blow, the 
girl could not have reeled more helplessly. She 
puts out her hand catching blindly at the rose 
bough brushing against her; perhaps, the sharp 
thorns piercing the tender palm, recall her to her- 
self, though she takes no heed of the two or three 
crimson drops falling on her dress when she lets 
go the branch. 

“ His wife? You?” 

There is shrinking in the word—horror—repug- 
nance unutterable ; but not a doubt. 

The woman before her draws back. She had 
not intended to deal such a blow as this; not to 
this innocent child who has nothing to do with the 
wrong to her. She had not understood the 
English words which Elliot in her agitation made 
use of; but horror and dread are the same among 
all people, and Elliot’s gesture needs no interpre- 
ter. 

It needs no interpreter now, when she signs to 
her imperiously—she is speaking her labored 
German again: 


Mr. 





“1 must know what you mean. Those are no 
words to dare to utter, and then to draw back 
from their explanation. His wife? 1 must know 
what you mean.” 

The woman’s lips move; but a long, gasping 
cough takes her breath. She puts up to her 
mouth a cotton handkerchief, which she draws 
away again with other red marks upon it than the 
scarlet threads in its border. 

If Elliot sees, she gives no sign; it does not 
make her pause. She has no time for pity now, 
She puts her hand on the other’s shoulder with a 
swift, imperative gesture, thongh shrinking away 
the next instant. 

“ Speak. I must know ali. Who are you?” 

It is no simple, innocent child, now, that looks 
full into the woman’s eyes. The woman, recog- 
nizing the change she has wrought by a word, 
gazes at her, frightened, relenting, and sees the 
time is past for sparing her. 

“ Forward I must, for backward can I no 
more,”’ she says, under her breath. And then, 
aloud : 

“I am Hanne Burger, Friedrich Burger’s mar- 
ried wife. It is nearly fourteen years that he 
married me, in Munchen.” 

The gasping cough comes back, and interrupts 
her. But she has said enough; as much as Elliot 
Burnley can take in all at once, 

* Delphine !—Delphine!” 

The cry goes up, fierce and strong and bitter, 
in her soul. But not a sound upon her lips,—her 
white lips set in a stern self-control. For Del- 
phine’s sake, she forces herself to look the 
woman in the face. 

It may have been a pretty one enough, once ; 
long years ago, the girl would have said, though 
in reality the woman was not far past thirty. But 
the prettiness must have been chiefly that of youth- 
ful bloom; there is not much left in the shrunken 
figure, in the sunken cheeks, the hollow eyes that 
meet Elliot’s almost quietly.. There is nothing 
tragic in them; nothing of a great grief, nor of 
an outraged pride and love which might have 
startled the girl into sympathy. There is anxiety 
indeed; almost a hungry anxiety. 

Elliot has roused herself, and is repeating the 
woman’s own last words: 

«Fourteen years ago. That was just before he 
came to America. Where have you been all these 
fourteen years?” demanded Elliot. A dreadful 
certainty is in her heart; but for Delphine’s sake 
she must not leave room for one doubt. 

“ So eben vorher ?’’—Elliot has made a confu- 
sion of her adverbs, at which Hanne Burger is at 
a loss; she repeats them with a dubious shrug of 
her shoulders as giving up the riddle. 

“ I know nothing, mein Fraulein ; only that he 
cleserted me there in the Fatherland, just after the 
honeymoon, that one little spanglemonth that 
seemed so bright. I was a trusting fool in those 
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days ; a little straw-head, made giddy by the first 
rushing wind that had not yet blustered itself 
out.” 

In Hanne’s pause for breath, Elliot waits 
breathlessly, her eyes still on the woman’s face, 
as if they could help to interpret. Elliot is mak- 
ing a literal translation in her own mind, as well 
as she can catch the unfamiliar sounds she knows 
only from books. “ The rushing wind that had 
not yet blustered itself out”—how should she 
guess at its free rendering into “the harum- 
scarum fellow that had not yet sown his wild 
oats ?”” Could that be said, even fourteen years 
ago, of old Mr. Burger, the crop must have been 
a strange aftermath indeed. 

But no such rendering puzzles Elliot; she is 
absorbed in following the next words: 

“Could I know that he was double-hearted? I 
believed in himas I believed in the dear God. And 
he deserted me. I was beneath him in rank ; but 
I was not cast down so low, for all that, as to 
seek him, to stoop to him, when once it was clear 
to me he wished to shake me off. But now—” 

Now? Elliot has not understood half of those 
hurried, and yet labored, broken words. Yet it 
is wonderful how much there is in human pain 
and passion, that makes itself comprehended. 
Even brute pain can move, without an outcry, 
and the thrill in. this woman’s subdued voice— 

Now? Elliot’s eyes press the question, though 
her lips do not move. 

—‘Now that I am death-sick, and my child 
helpless, it would be but a raven-mother that 
would not seek help for her. And so, when I 
found no hope for my life, I set myself to trace 
him, to force him to take the father-place to the 
poor one whom I must leave. He would be 
prosperous enough, I warrant; it is not weeds that 
spoil. So when I heard Friedrich Burger had 
come to this evening-land of yours, I took my 
need-penny, put back for a day like this, and fol- 
lowed him to Baltimore, and there, woe to me! 
by chance read this,”’ 

Once again, she holds out the printed notice 
of the marriage; but this time Elliot does not 
glance at it, but averts her eyes.. The marriage! 
Suddenly she turns sharply on the stranger. 

“You have proof?” she. asks her, almost fiercely. 
“ Any one may come fo us with a lie. You can 
give me proof 2?” 

“Freely, gracious Fraulein. There are letters 
here, if it please you to read them.” 

But Elliot draws back her hand. 

* No—no. You must not give them to me. 
Let me have your address in Baltimore—you must 
go back there—” 

“ Yes, certainly, I must go; my Liebling misses 
me. But, hurry and tarry, is a saying full of ker- 
nel; I must not come and go, and nothing won 
thereby. Friedrich Burger—he is gone away; 
but is he nowhere to find ?” 





The girl clinched her hands together. 

“ Have I then to beg your mercy for her—my 
sister? The blow must fall—it must fall. But at 
least suffer us to break it to her; do not you 
strike at her unawares. Give me your address, I 
say, and go away in silence from this place where 
all know her.” 

“ And then ?” says the woman, doubtfully. 

Elliot’s ashen face flamed up. 

“And then!—you need not fear; you shall 
have him, your fine husband.” 

The girl in her passion hardly knows what she 
is saying. She is silenced by the woman’s hand 
on her arm. It recalled her to herself; and 
there falls a dead hush between them, they stand- 
ing together, but not looking at one another. 

A hush just broken by Hanne Burger’s hacking 
cough, and then by her saying : 

“I can trust you. There is my address in Bal- 
timore, over the sugar baker’s,”—separating a slip 
of paper, in the German Writing, from the: bun- 
die of letters she replaces in her pocket. “I will 
wait there, to-day over eight days; and you will 
let me hear—for the child’s sake ?” 

“One moment.” Elliot, with nervous vehe- 
mence, is drawing a ring from her finger. “ You 
may need money, meantime; yes, for the child’s 
sake. I have no money, but this ring will bring 
it; it is an emerald, it is worth a great deal. No, 
you must not refuse, it is worth nothing to me, 
nothing. I shall never wear it again.” 

Perhaps, the elder woman, looking in her face, 
understands whose gift it was. But she only puts 
it back on Elliot’s hand. 

“We have enough for the present; it is not 
grace-bread we want, but our rights.”” .And then, 
more gently, as she sees the girl recoil at her 
touch: “Ei, Fraulein, you shrink; it seems to 
you I am a spider-foe, full of venom. But it 
makes me sorry to hurt you, only, 1 must, for the 
child’s sake.” 

The two stand looking at each other, in the 
pause ; Elliot having hardly heard her, thinking 
only of Delphine. And then: 

“J will wait. You will let me hear soon !” 

“ Soon.”’ Elliot’s voice is a hoarse echo of 
hers. And the woman turns slowly away, and 
Elliot stands gazing after the ‘retreating figure. 
Gazing as one stunned, who does not see, but 
merely stares out vacantly. Only one thing she 
has life enough to do: to slip the ring—-Mr. 
Burger’s gift—from her finger, to set her foot upon 
it as it falls, treading it down into the sod. And 
then— 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





IF persons were as willing :v be pleasant and 
as anxious to please in their own homes as they 
are in the company of their neighbors, they would 
have the happiest homes in the world, 
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THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY! 





BY CAROLINE A. MERIGHI, 


The fair, familiar fields are draped o'er 

With daisies white and striped with “ Love's 
regret,”’ 

And hovers ‘neath the bush the murmuring bee 
Seeking the violet. 

For this is May, the Merry Month of May, 
When fairy Mab, of mystic realm the queen, 

Speeds o’er the glen and drives her chariot swift 
The budding thorns between. 


Again she wakes from his enthralled sleep 
Her courtier proud, th’ imperial Butterfly, 
Summons the Owl from the Oak's hollow hold 
To aid her revelry. 
Thrice with her magic wand the Toad she calls, 
Then rouses from his hole the Water Snake, 
And sings in silvery tones adown the breeze: 
“ This is Sweet May, awake!" 


**We shall bestride the reedlets as of old, 
Dance as of old upon the moonlit grass, 
And as we swing upon the lily-bell 
Shall see the children pass ! 
What shall we whisper in the children’s ear? 
What song of hope? What wild and winsome 
lay ? 
Say, fairies all, what rondel shall it be 
To greet the month of May?” 


“We will not whisper of the summer's heat, 
Its languor and the glare of torrid noon, 
Nor say the loveliness of tender May 
Fadeth away too soon. 
Flowers will we strew upon the flowerless path 
Scarce yet redeemed from winter and its cold, 
And on the velvet of the starlit sward 
Strew dandelion-gold, 


** We'll bid re-blossom the anemone, 
Call up the Dragon Fly in woody nook, 
Re-summon hawthorn pink and heather blue 
To mounds they late forsook. 
Say, gentle sprites, what floweret shall we call ? 
What insect fair that perish'd in dismay, 
Shall we bid wake from solitude and death 
To greet the Month of May?” 


The flowerets rustle in the silent grass, 
The insects wake upon the balmy breeze, 

And murmuring sounds as of a fairy call 
Are heard among the trees, 

The Beetle green unfolds its shining wings, 
The Sparrow chirps upon its busy way, 

All lovely things obey the Fairy Queen 
And greet the Month of May! 





A GooD name is best won by good deeds. 
There is no surer way of being well thought of 
than by deserving well. “ You have a little world 
around you,” wrote Daniel Webster to an early 
friend, “ fill it with good deeds, and you will 4ll 
it with your own glory.” 

TrRvE wisdom is to know what is best worth 
knowing, and to do that which is best worth doing. 





THE REFUGEE’S JEWELS. 
BY FRANCIS E. WADLEIGH. 

The room was very quiet; so quiet that as the 
sick woman lay there half-asleep a gentle foot- 
fall roused her and she opened her eyes. 

** Who is it? Mrs. Ingalls?” she asked, faintly. 

«« No, it is only I,’’ answered the intruder as she 
advanced to the bed-side, “do you wish to see 
Mrs. Ingalls or the doctor ?” 

Oh, no thank you, you will do quite as well 
if you can spare me a moment or two.” 

“As many as you like,” was the reply, in a low 
tone. Will you have some—?” 

“ Nothing but my traveling-bag, please.” 

And on receiving it, the invalid drew from 
it, with hands that were trembling from the near 
approach of death, a square pasteboard box se- 
curely tied. 

“In this box are all my jewels—diamonds, em- 
eralds and rubies—and they are too intrinsically 
valuable to be left in this bag. Will you take 
care of them until I recover? If I—if I die, you 
will please give them to my sister—and perhaps 
you had better write her address now, 'there is a 
pencil in my bag,” and as the frail hantls searched 
for it, their grasp was suddenly loosened, a spasm 
contorted the poor woman’s whole frame, and in 
a few seconds she was dead. 

The watcher by her side started up, either to 
aid her or to call assistance, but she had not no- 
ticed the approach of the spasm soon enough, and 
all was over before she had gone a dozen steps. 
For an instant she stood motionless, then hearing 
voices approaching, she fled. 

The dead form lying alone on the bed was a 
refugee from New Orleans, driven forth by the 
awful fever only to die unknown, among strangers, 
of neuralgia of the heart. While on the train en 
route for Chicago she was taken ill, and a physi- 
cian, Dr. Ingalls of M——, who sat near her, saw 
that she was not able to travel, and kindly insisted 
upon her leaving the cars at M—— and going to 
his house to stay at least until the morrow. And 
long before midnight she was dead. 

When Dr. Ingalls and his wife entered the 
room and saw that she was past the need of 
earthly care they were very much shocked; Mrs, 
Ingalls uttered a slight scream, which brought 
two young girls into the room, both entering 
through the door that had given exit to the 
watcher and the jewels. 

“What isthe matter ?”’ exclaimed both the girls. 

“The poor stranger is dead—died suddenly 
and alone,” said the doctor, tenderly. 

“ And we do not even know her name !” added 
his wife. 

* Did you look on her clothing or in her bag ? 
I see the latter lies by her side and a pencil lies 
by her hand ; perhaps she has written something,” 
suggested the doctor. 
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Bat a careful search gave them no clue to either 
her name or address, or that of any other person ; 
nor was there any mark of any sort on her cloth- 
ing. 

If either of those two girls, Dr. Ingalls’ niece, 
Gunora, or the governess, Effie Claymond, was 
the person who received the jewels and was there- 
fore the last to see the stranger alive, she gave no 
sign. Gunora and Effie were full of interest when 
the search for a name was made, and aided Mrs. 
Ingalls, but neither of them alluded to the securely 
tied pasteboard box, 

Dr. Ingalls inserted in several newspapers an 
account of her sudden death, giving a full de- 
scription of her height, features, wearing apparel, 
etc., but she was buried in the M cemetery 
without any friend to weep beside her. 

The event was, of course, a nine days’ wonder, 
but like all other marvels soon passed from the 
public mind, _ Three weeks elapsed and even 
Dr, Ingalls’ family had almost forgotten what in- 
terested them so much at the time, when Carroll 
Hurgton came from New York and said that he 
thought the dead woman must have been his aunt, 
Mrs. Hester Gregory. 

“I know she left New Orleans about three 
weeks ago,” said he, “for some mutual friends 
came with her as far as C——. From that place 
we can find no trace of her, and your description 
reminds us of her. One of these friends tells me 
that she had in her bag a box of valuable jewelry.” 

“ Then this is not your aunt; there were no jew- 
els or valuables in her possession except this watch 
and her wedding ring, which had no marks,” said 
the doctor. 

“ Possibly the box was stolen—was it a respon- 
sible person who saw her have it?” asked his 
wife. 

“Oh yes! She opened her bag just before they 
stopped at C and showed the box to Mrs, and 
Miss Leslie of Chicago—Mrs. Stretton Leslie, do 
you know her ?” 

“ Yes, very well; I could ask no better witness,” 
said the doctor. 

“ Here are all the possessions that the dead lady 
brought into our house,” and Mrs. Ingalls showed 
him various articles, some of which he did not 
recognize and one or two of which he thought he 
had seen ; at least one, a little silver cup, he knew 
to have been a gift from himself to his aunt, and 
another, a round pin-cushion, yielded tc 2 secret 
spring which no one had hitherto found, and dis- 
closed his uncle’s face. 

The stranger was indeed Mrs. Gregory, as 
Hurston supposed, and when the coffin was dis- 
interred to be sent to her mother’s home, he recog- 
nized her emaciated face. 

Now Carroll Hurston was no stranger to Dr. 
Ingalls or any member of his family. He and 








Gunora Ingalls had first met when she was visit- 
ing relatives in Chicago about two years before 








the fever summer; for a few weeks he fancied 
himself desperately in love with Gunora’s pretty 
face—her deep blue eyes that were almost black, 
her fresh complexion that neither knew nor needed 
cosmetics, her scarlet lips forming a perfect Cupid’s 
bow, her soft light hair so unlike her dark eye- 
lashes and brows that she was wrongfully accused 
of having bleached it. 

And if Gunora had not left Chicago very sud- 
denly, owing to her uncle’s illness, Carroll Hurs- 
ton would have been her declared (and accepted) 
lover. She realized this, and found it convenient 
to go there again as svon as her uncle recovered ; 
but in the meantime Hurston had met his fate and 
was now in love, beyond a doubt, with Effie Clay- 
mond, a merry brown-eyed Boston girl whom he 
had known in his college days, when she was 
scarcely in her teens, but had not seen for six 
years, 

This slighting of herself for another vexed 
Gunora, but she was powerless to help herself, al- 
though she did her best to lure him back. She 
was never willing to be second in anything; all 
her life she had been the first, from the time her 
baby sister died, during her parents’ lifetime, and 
now that she was the adopted daughter of Doctor 
and Mrs. Ingalls, she was more petted and spoiled 
than ever. 

She tried to convince herself that it was not 
Effie Claymond’s personal qualities that enchained 
her quondam lover, but the wealth bequeathed 
her by her dead father, the rater exclusive society 
she was at home in, (on whose outermost borders 
only could Gunora gain access), the superior fas- 
cinations of handsome and varied costumes. But 
when a great financial crash came, and Effie waked 
up one morning and found herself penniless, then 
Gunora was too well convinced that she had 
deceived herself, for Carroll, far from deserting 
Effie, proposed and was accepted, 

The same crash that beggared Effie reduced 
Mr. Hurston’s business to a mere nothing, and 
Carroll could not persuade her to marry him at 
once. 

“No, Carroll,” she said. “ Your first duty is 
to aid your father, and comfort your mother in this 
trouble. We are young, and can work a@ litth 
while with hope of future happiness as a goal. 
You have nothing, and no business, your father 
is embarrassed and I am penniless, In a year we 
will talk this matter over again.” 

“ But Effie, you have said ‘yes’ to me, you 
have told me you loved me! Can you take it 
back so soon ?” 

“ What good will words do, Carroll? I do 
love you, and for that reason will not tie your 
hands.” 

Effie was firm, and Carroll was compelled to 
agree to her suggestions, though only half content. 

When Gunora Ingalls heard of this half-broken 
engagement she took courage and determined to 
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hope for the best. She thought it wise to keep 
Effie under her own eye, sothat she might know 
how matters progressed between the lovers, and 
persuaded her indulgent aunt to employ Effie as 
governess for the little Ingalls girls. 

Effie partly understood Gunora’s motive in thus 
offering her immediate employment, but the sit- 
uation was too good a one to be refused; Dr. and 
Mrs, Ingalls were kind-hearted and the salary was 
fair. So when Gunora returned to M—— (the 
same day that Carroll Hurston went back to New 
York), Effie went with her, and except for the 
coolness that was inevitable between her and Gu- 
nora, she had a good home. Dr. Ingalls was al- 
ways busy and took little notice of her, but was 
uniformly courteous ; Mrs. Ingalls was very easily 
pleased, so long as Effie did not pretend to be 
Gunora’s rival in society (for she was too well- 
known in Chicago to be utterly ignored in M . 
which Gunora would have preferred), and the 
children were docile and lovable. 

Of course she felt her dependent position and 
she was not always able to contemplate the 
future with a calm hopeful heart, but Carroll’s 
letters (he would write, though she did not en- 
courage him) spoke so confidently of their speedy 
union, “ just as soon as I can get five hundred 
dollars above and beyond all indebtedness of my 
own or my father’s,”’ that she was not utterly des- 
pondent. 

Spring passed; summer waned ; in September 
a letter came from Carroll saying that business 
was very much improved, and the debts were, 
virtually, all paid, and that he should begin to 
try and amass the five hundred spoken of. 

This visit of his was an unexpected pleasure. 
It was a revelation, too, to Mrs. Ingalls and Gu- 
nora ; the former supposed him tacitly engaged to 
her niece; she knew they corresponded, but did 
not know that Gunora wrote three letters to every 
one of Carroll’s notes. And Gunora saw that he 
still loved Effie, and laid down her weapons with 
an unheard groan; she felt herself conquered. 

Assoon as Dr. Ingalls became convinced that his 
ill-fated’ guest was indeed Mrs. Gregory, he said : 

“But where are the jewels? I must have this 
investigated. If anything has been stolen in my 
house—” 

“Oh that can not be! : Doubtless she was 
robbed in the cars,’’ answered Carroll. 

“No, I was on the train with her between 
Cc , where you say the Leslies left her, and this 
place. She sat alone and could not have ‘been 
robbed,” was the doctor’s positive reply. » “ Wife, 
who was in her room that evening?” 

“No one but myself, that I knowvof; the ser- 
vants were all at the fair, and) you and I—~and 
Effie and Gunora—were the only people in the 
house.” 

“ What jewels had she?” continued the doctor. 

“I am not sure about all of them. I know 











only of a sapphire and diamond pendant, a ruby 
breast pin and earrings, a pair of diamond ear- 
rings, an emerald bracelet and a diamond and 
emerald cross.” 

“Just write them—what is the matter ?—wife, 
why do you look so strangely at the girls? 
Gunora, why do you and Miss Claymond blush ?” 
asked the doctor, suddenly. 

And Carroll, following the doctor’s glance, saw 
that his aunt’s jewels had been in the house and 
that the three women were concealing something. 

“ T—I don’t know, my dear,’”’ stammered Mrs. 
Ingalls. 

“ Gunora, explain this at once.” 

“TI cannot, uncle,” said Gunora, sadly. 

“T will explain, doctor,” said Effie, with her 
cheeks now as pale as they were previously scar- 
let, “a day or two ago I received a box contain- 
ing an emerald and diamond cross, and a ruby 
breast-pin and ear rings. I do not know who 
sent them—it is very odd.” 

“A singular coincidence, Effe,’’ said Carroll. 
“ Get us the box, please.” 

“1 destroyed the box and its envelope.” 

“ Wife, you shouldn’t have let her do that.” 

“I knew nothing of it, doctor. Neither Gunora 
nor I saw the box, only the jewels.” 

“Very odd that such things are sent enony- 
mously,”’ exclaimed the doctor, suspiciously. 

« Since you suspect me of stealing, please search 
my possessions at once,’’ was Effie’s angry retort. 

Search was made and nothing was found ex- 
cept, under the bureau, a torn paper containing 
Mrs. Hurston’s address in Mrs. Gregory’s hand. 
writing. When 'this came to light, the doctor was 
furious and would have had Effie arrested, but 
that Carroll declared he would not prosecute, and 
Gunora actually petitioned for her on her bended 
knees. 

“ You women. are so soft-hearted,”’ growled the 
doctor. “Miss Claymond, please explain at-once 
—or confess, rather.’ 

But Effie’s only reply was a glance of scorn and 
anger. 

“ Effie, do say something !’’ exclaimed: Hurs- 
ton. “Can you not clear yourself from such sus- 
picion ?” 

“ You, of all people, should not ask it.” 

“1 don’t—not for myself, that is. I am sure 
you are innocent. If you were ever so dishonest, 
and of course such a supposition is absurd, you 
would not steal from we, of all people. But for 
your own sake, speak.” 

« What can I say, Carroll ?” 

“ Say that you never saw the jewels until you 
opened that box the postman gave you.” 

“I will not!) My character should. be enough. 
I defy you, Dr. Ingalls, to prove me a thief!” 

“ Hot words will not avail anything, miss.” 

“ Did any one see the postman give you a 
box?” asked Mrs. Ingalls. 
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“ No—but there he is now, ask him.” 

He was asked, and denied having brought any 
box or parcel to any one in the house for over a 
month. 

“Come to think of it, he did not give it to me. 
I found it in the letter box,’’ stammered Effie. 

Silence ensued for a moment, then Hurston 
said : 

“I shall let this matter drop, or rather—Dr., 
Mrs. and Miss Ingalls, I call you to witness that I 
present all possessions of my dead aunt, Mrs. 
Gregory, to Miss Claymond. By a will made last 
spring, my aunt made me her sole heir, so I have 
a right to do so.” 

“Good heaven! Carroll, can you believe—?” 

“ No, Effie, I cannot believe it, but—” 

“ Mr. Hurston, there can be no ‘but’ be- 
tween us, I give you back your plighted word— 
as for your jewels, give them to your wife,”’ cried 
Effie, and left the room. 

In an hour Effie Claymond had left the house 
forever ; seeing no one but Gunora, who wept and 
assured her that she might count on her as a 
friend. 

Although Hurston implored Dr, Ingalls and his 
family to keep the affair secret, it crept out and 
made quite a stir in M society. Part were in 
Effie’s favor, but the majority shrugged their 
shoulders and—cut her dead. 

Weeks passed and Effie was but the skeleton 
of herself; her friends said anxiety was killing 
her, her enemies said guilty conscience. Just at 
this time, some of the stock in which her father’s 
property was invested, ceased to be worthless, and 
she was able to sell her share for over twelve 
thousand dollars. This good luck enabled her to 
remain in M—— and “live it down,” or “ brave 
it out.” 

Thanksgiving day there was a large dinner 
party at the house of one of Effie’s friends, to be 
followed by a carpet dance. Gunora was invited 
and accepted. But Effie declined her invitation 
on account of a severe cold which was so bad on 
Wednesday night that she could not speak aloud. 
Suddenly, however, her hoarseness left her, and 
by sundown of Thanksgiving she felt so much 
better that she very unexpectedly made her ap- 
pearance at the party. There was another sur- 
prise too, for Carroll Hurston walked in one door 
just as Effie entered the other, and their hostess 
declared herself unusually favored. 

Gunora had always been loud in her defence 
of Effie, so Carroll, as well as Effie, made haste 
to speak to her. She was prettily and becomingly, 
but not very expensively, dressed, and wes the 
centre of a group of admirers when Carroll came up. 

“ Good evening, Miss Ingalls! I hope you, 
like our hostess, will be agreeably surprised to see 
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“Iam indeed. When did you come ?” 
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you are thinking,” continued he, looking iumplor- 
ingly at Effie, who was approaching. Effie had 
been determined in her refusal to ignore their en- 
gagement, and had sent back his letters unopened, 
as soon as they came. “J have come to try and 
make my peace with Effie, and want you to plead 
for me. I know I acted as if I doubted her when 
those jewels—” 

At these words Gunora turned as pale as death, 
and suddenly raised her hand to her neck and 
laid it upon a beautiful sapphire and diamond 
that lay there, glittering and twinkling in the gas- 
light. 

Carroll’s eyes followed her hand; then, in a 
strangely altered voice said : 

“ Miss Ingalls, will you allow me to examine 
that locket ?” 

“ It—it isn’t a locket. It is only a pendant. It 
— it has nothing in it,” answered she, hastily. 

“1 insist wpon having it in my hand.” 

His gaze was sterner than his half-whispered 
words. She handed him the ornament; he 
pressed the centre diamond and the entire setting 
slid downwards, disclosing a manly face which 
Carroll declared to be that of Mr. Gregory. 

“ I recognize this jewel, because I had it made 
for Mr. Gregory when I was in Paris three years 
ago. How did it come into your possession ?” 
said he. 

No reply. Gunora’s lips quivered. 

“Oh Carroll, don’t be harsh! Remember how 
she defended me !”’ pleaded Effie. 

“Explain at once, ard I will be dumb here- 
after,” whispered Hurston. 

And Gunora, in a few low words, told how his 
aunt had given her the diamonds for safe keep- 
ing ; how, at their owner’s sudden death, she had 
fled in fear; how she had yielded to temptation 
and had hidden them, thinking that no one would 
ever know it and that she could eventually sell 
them; that, jealous of Effie, she had placed the 
diamond cross and rubies in a box, had put old, 
canceled postage stamps on it, directed it in a 
feigned hand and dropped it in the letter box, hop- 
ing that Carroll would hear of her new jewels and 
be jealous enough or suspicious enough to break 
his engagement, because he thought she had a 
more favored lover. 

“And then, when I found I had committed 
theft and Effie was suspected, I could not speak,’’ 
she said, “I little expected to see either of you 
to-night.” 

“ You not only rob the dead—” began Carroll, 
in hot wrath, but Effie slipped her hand in his, 
and said: 

“ Forgive her, dear Carroll, as I forgive you for 
seeming to suspect me,” 

Carroll was silent, and Gunora blessed her 
with a look. 
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EVELINE. 





Amid the dancers, gems and wine, 

The burden of our song doth shine, 
The white-browed Eveline. 

Ah! like the fabled huntress of old, 

Diana, with her locks of gold, 

Her form is cast in perfect mould, 
And scores bow at her shrine, 


She wears a sweet imperial grace ; 

Of clay ne'er came a lovelier face— 
Oh, Queen of Hearts in lace! 

She threads the mazes of the dance, 

Within the ball-room's gay expanse, 

And lips are mute, with sudden trance, 
Beholding her a space. 

Her lips the sweetest accents speak ; 

Blush roses pale beside her cheek— 
And manly hearts grow weak. 

Her eyes are peerless as the star 

That gems the mountain crest afar— 

She seeks, young knight, thy dreams to mar, 
Beware her cruel freak! 

A coy, delusive thing is she, 

Like mermaid chanting on the sea 
Its weird minstrelsy. 

Her form and speech are very fair, 

She wears a half seraphic air, 

Yet, knights, that siren glance beware— 
The falsest are most fair / 


MISS MAYBIN’S MAY-BASKET. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 

What stirs in the sweet May air to-night to 
cause Miss Maybin to think of that far, far away 
time when she stood with Roland under the bud- 
ding orchard boughs, looking up at the young 
May moon which hung like a silver boat low in 
the blue of the sky? Like a silver boat it hung, 
and glancing archly up over her pretty shoulder, 
that was all in rose and white, she wished her 
wish as Roland bade her. 

“For it cannot fail to come true,” he said, 
teasingly; “I never knew a wish made to the 
new moon over one’s right shoulder that did not 
come true. What shall it be, Rhoda ?” 

She hesitated a moment, looking out shyly 
from under long-fringed lashes, as she plucked 
at the flowers he had brought her, crooning 
meanwhile to herself the quaint rhyme he had 
laughingly quoted as he put the blossoms into 
her hand : 

“ The white is there for the maiden’s heart, 
The purple is there for sorrow, 
The saffron is there for the true, true love, 
And they'll all be dead to-morrow.” 

At the last line her voice quavered, and with 
sudden intensity in her tone, and in her sweet, 
shy eyes, she lifted her face to his. 

“I wish—oh, I wish that love and Nfe were 
one, Roland?” she cried, almost tremulously. 











**Q, ‘bonny new moon’ so bright in the sky, 
that is all the wish I make, for in it lies every- 
thing I would ask for in the future.” 

And Roland, laughing at the eager light which 
shone in the girlish face, only bent his handsome 
head to whisper, “ Our love and life ave one, 
Rhoda,” and then with sudden fervor he 
stooped and gathered the white fluttering hands 
in his strong clasp, and covered them with a 
lover’s passionate, thrilling, kisses. The blos- 
som-leaves fell in noiseless drifting all about 
them, the crickets chirped in the grass, the light 
winds stirred the leaves to tremulous motion, and 
the young May moon hung like a silver boat in 
the sky—but Rhoda and Roland hand in hand 
were wandering underneath the orchard boughs, 
with the rosy light of love enfolding them in its 
glory. For love and life were one with them 
then, in the sweet springtide of life. 

What stirs in the sweet May air to-night to 
bring back to Rhoda Maybin’s heart the tender 
memory of days as they used to be? Afar in 
the dim past the dear old days are lying. The 
winter’s snows and the summer’s drift of orchard 
blooms have covered many a time the familiar 
paths where she and Roland walked together; 
the young May moon hanging likea silver boat 
in the sky, brings no wish to her heart or her lips 
as in days of yore, for love and life lie far apart 
at last, and the beawiful years of long ago are 
sad, sad years to the lonely woman who counts 
their passing slow. 

Lost in her reverie, Miss Maybin forgets for 
the time that her bread and butter are untasted, 
that her tea is growing cold. The wind lifts the 
curtain gently and blows a whiffof freshness 
into the little attic lodging away up—up—up in 
the great city tenement where she has taken up 
her home. There is a certain air of comfort in 
the room, dingy though it may' be in some re- 
spects. The claw-foot table is heaped with 
books, some of them invitingly open, the Jap- 
anese box on the mantel is filled with mosses 
and lichens and scarlet-cups from the real woods, 
a rosebush in the window-seat, a blossom-laden 
spice-pink, and a bunch of daisies in a tiny 
pitcher, make the room cheerful. Miss Maybin 
herself looks quaintly picture-like to-night, her 
pretty hair banded away from a fair brow, a rose 
in her brooch, a touch of her old-time girlhood 
softening every feature as she dreams her waking 
dream. 

* Mamma!” 

She starts as a child’s fresh young voice calls 
in tender accents. No little voices ever call her 
thus in love’s own hallowed tones, and the tears 
come softly dropping down from eyes that do not 
often weep. It is one thing to miss the love of 
life when friends and kindred and tender care and 
sympathy are about; it is another thing entirely 
to meet life's disappointments when fate has taken 
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all and not a friend is near te whisper comfort. 

“Mamma!” again the sweet voice rang, and ere 
Miss Maybin could think whence it came the door 
swung wide and an angel entered her room, An 
angel with gauzy wings and spangles glistening in 
the moonlight which streamed from the open win- 
dow, with a crown of gold upon its beautiful head 
and yellow satin boots on its tiny feet. At least 
that is what Miss Maybin saw in her startled sur- 
prise—and if not an angel, what could the charm- 
ing presence be? But who ever heard of an angel 
in yellow satin boots ? 

“Q—oh! You’re notmamma, at ali!’’ The child 
was first to break the spell. “ I thought—I thought 
—I’m sure I must have mistaken the room—but 
no, I could not do that when I have been here 
every day so many, many times. Do you live 
here ?” 

“Yes, but I only came yesterday.” 

Miss Maybin could not take her eyes from the 
gauze and the spangles and the dainty figure they 
adorned. And the clear childish voice saying 
“ Mamma,” in that caressing tone—how sweet it 
had sounded! She wanted to take the fairy-like 
creature to her heart and hear her say it over 
and over,.and know that the tender words were 
meant for her. 

“QO, that explains it,” laughed the child glee- 
fully, pirouetting about on first one. slender foot 
and then the other, till the spangles all danced to- 
gether, and Miss Maybin was fairly dazzled, “I 
only just came back, and I didn’t. know she was 
gone. She wasn’t my own mamma, of course—I 
haven’t any of my own—my very own, you see— 
so I always find one wherever I go. Papa laughs 
at me for it, but papa lets me do pretty much as I 
please, after all; and he don’t care, if I don’t 
bother him. He says it makes talk, but of course 
I don’t care for the talk. And so you’ve inoved 
in here. Well, it’s a jolly little room,” skipping 
over to the window-seat and smelling the breath 
of the spice-pink, and diving down into the Japan- 
ese box for mosses. Miss. Maybin watched her 
curiously, Meanwhile it began to dawn upon her 
somewhat prejudiced mind that this angelic (?) 
child might possibly be one of those dreadful p/ay- 
folks, that acted in theatres, and of both “ play- 
folks” and “ theatres” this good little woman had 
a decided horror, She actually could not) think 
of a word to say, so overcome was she with a 
dread of what might follow. But the child con- 
tinued her investigations with a certain maiveté 
which could not be otherwise than, attractive, 
chattering freely in evident relief from all em- 
barrassment, 

“ Yes, it's a jolly little room,’’ (this after she 
had made a thorough tour and inspection. of 
everything accessible,) “and I rather think I 
shall—like you!’ retreating a step or two to re- 
gard Miss Maybin more minutely, Her impres- 
sions of that lady were evidently favorable, for 








without hesitation she spread her wings and flew 
—figuratively speaking—to her side, and flinging 
her pretty arms about her neck, gave one, two, 
three, kisses on thé cheek that for years had 
known no such love caress. She followed. up 
this startling demonstration by swinging herself 
—gauze, spangles, yellow satin boots and all— 
into Miss Maybin’s lap; and before that bewil- 
dered little lady knew what she was doing, she 
had her arms about the childish figure, and was 
raining soft kisses on the pretty face she had 
drawn so close to her bosom. If she was one 
of those “ horrid play-folks’” she had forgotten 
it; if she belonged to that ‘dreadful theatre” 
she never stopped to inquire. Enough for her 
in that one supreme moment that love answered 
love, that the long-sealed fountain of her heart 
was not dry. 

“ You're almost as nice as the mamma I had 
before, 1 guess,” came the tender assurance. 
“May I come to see you as much as I please, 
and will you sew on my spangles and tie my 
wings and let me call you mamma ?’”’ 

There was something very sweet in the im- 
ploring tone and the affectionate little hug which 
accompanied it—at least Miss Maybin found it 
so—and although the “ wings” and the “ span- 
gles” did prick her conscience a little, she stifled 
down every scruple and only clasped the child 
closer as she answered: “* Yes, dear! you may 
call me ‘mamma’ as much as you like,’? And. if 
she did not promise then t6 sew on the spangies 
and tie the wings, she mentally resolved that she 
would gladly make the attempt—even though 
she could never sanction such goings-on, no 
never !—for the sake of being loved in her lonely 
life. 

Then they talked of themselves, and Miss May- 
bin learned that the child’s name was Desireé 
and that she lived with her papa, who “ boarded 
*round,” that her own mamma died when she 
was but a baby, that she acted in pantomimes— 
Miss Maybininwardly rejoiced that “ pantomime” 
had no such dreadful sound as “ theatre,” although 
it is very much to be doubted if her love woula 
have been overthrown had “circus” been men- 
tioned—and that she was ready now to go out 
with Leontine to a rehearsal for the great May- 
day pantomime on the morrow. That was why 
she wore the wings and the, spangles and satin 
boots, for the rehearsal was to be all in full dress. 
And she was to be an angel and hang in a wire 
swing away, away over the heads of all the peo- 
ple on the stagé, and a troop of fairies all in 
gauze and tinsel were to rise up out of the earth, 
and after she had been an angel a long time 
she was to come down and live ina gold pal- 
ace, and be queen of the fairies and grant their 
wishes forever afterwards. 

Miss Maybin had her own private doubts as'to 
the expediency of a “fallen angel” being ap 
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pointed to rule her subjects in such a despotic 
manner, but she wisely forebore any remarks just 
then; resolving, however, to warn the poor 
deluded father in time to save his child from the 
false effects of so demoralizing a career. 

Just at that thrilling point of the litle Desireé’s 
narrative, her eyes fell by unlucky—was it ?— 
chance on a pretty May-basket which, in the con- 
fusion of moving, Miss Maybin had overlooked 
and neglected to put aside. It was treasured 
always with a few worn letters and a few faded 
knots of flowers—souvenirs which Roland had be- 
stowed in the dear past days. How well she 
remembered the May-day when she found that 
dainty basket swinging from the door-knob as 
she opened the door to let in the morning sun- 
shine! She knew at the first glance whose hand 
had hung it there, whose taste had grouped 
the flowers. It was only the night ‘before that 
she had walked with him under the orchard trees 
and wished her wish, looking up at the young 
May moon; that she had held the flowers of 
saffron and white which he put into her hand 
with the ditty she had repeated after him: 


“The white is there for the maiden’s heart, 
The purple is there for sorrow, 
The saffron is there for the true, true love, 
And they'll all be dead to-morrow,” 

“And there’s no sorrow in yours, Rhoda,” he 
had concluded, glancing with love-lighted eyes 
into the downcast face. “ No purple for you, 
only the white and the ‘ true, true love.’” 

So, when she found the May-basket that morn- 
ing—a silver boat crowded to the brim with blos- 
soms of saffron and white—she knew well the 
giver, and smiled at his odd conceit. 

And here was the little “ pantomime angel” 
plucking with careless hand at the blossoms now 
withered and faded, but bearing yet—to one heart 
~—the bloom of long ago; exclaiming in childish 
wonder at the bonny silvery moon which held 
them. 

«Come here, dear, and I will tell you a story, 
of the little silver boat.” 

And the child—to whom the pretty custom, so 
common to youand me, of hanging May-baskets 
on “my lady’s” door each first of May, was like 
a fairy scene in the pantomime—listened in won- 
der, and kissed her “new mamma” again and 
again between her thanks, and then ran off when 
she heard Leontine calling that it was time for 
the rehearsal. 

That night Desireé enlightened papa upon the 
subject of May-baskets, telling the story as 
Rhoda Maybin had told it to her, of the gal 
lant young lovers who hie away to the wild- 
woods when the dews are falling, and gather 
‘the sweetest flowers they find to hang in dainty 
baskets, each one an offering upon his sweet- 
heart’s door. And then they steal away and the 
night comes softly down and “ my lady sleeps ;”’ 
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but when the morning comes she finds her lover’s 
gift there, and each one knows by her own heart 
who it was that plucked the pretty flowers and 
left them as love’s sweet gift. 

Papa listened and laughed at his darling’s story, 
but gradually a thrill of something deeper than 
her light words should have awakened, was steal- 
ing into his heart. He remembered—was it ages 
and ages, or only years and years agone ?—when 
he had wandered out through the night dews and 
gathered his hands full of white and creamy-yel- 
low blossoms, thinking all the while, with a lov- 
er’s fond thoughts, of the tender lips he had kissed 
but an hour before, of the trust in two beautiful 
eyes as the “good-night” was spoken. He re- 
membered how light and boyish his heart had been 
as he hung the offering in its place and watched 
it swinging lightly in the breeze. He remembered 
—ah! he remembered the days which had come 
between, when another face had banished the 
thought of Roda Maybin for a time from his heart,» 
when bitter regret and the long, long years of 
lonely repentance had come instead of the joys 
he had planned. 

A few random words of little Desireé’s had 
stirred the fire which burned within, but her child- 
ish eyes did not heed the start he gave when she 
went on with her prattling description of the “new 
moon boat” and the “funny faded flowers” that 
she had found on the claw-foot table that day. 

With a quick movement he set the child down 
and bade her go to bed at once. The tone of 
stern command was so unlike her own kind papa 
that the red lips quivered an instant and two 
pearly drops started to the frightened eyes. Then, 
with the impulsive will which had never yet 
known control, she darted through the door, and 
running swiftly down the long corridor, her little 
bare feet and nightgowned figure slipped into the 
“new mamma’s” room. Her father, divining her 
impulse, followed the child’s flying feet, to see 
her elude his grasp and bury her sobs in the folds 
of a gray dress, while two eager arms were out- 
spread to enfold her. But in that glance, with the 
door standing wide open between them, he saw 
Rhoda Maybin's fair, flushed face; the rosy 
bloom of girlhood gone, but the same turn of the 
rounded cheeks; the same light in the beautiful 
eyes that he remembered so well. It was but for 
an instant—then she looked up and saw him 
standing there, irresolute, on the very threshold. 
She had so many times pictured meeting him 
again, when she would be brave and cold, or 
haughty and repellent, or gentle but inapproach- 
able—but never as he found her now—startled, 
tremulous, clasping in her longing arms Ais child 
whom she had only known a few brief hours, but 
yet had Jearned to love. 

“Rhoda!” It was the old thrilling voice that 
roused her. “ May I come in?” hesitating and 
trembling, himself, in every limb. “ My little one 
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has already found you out; may I not have a 
welcome, too ?” 

She went to the door then, swiftly as one fully 
decided upon her course. She unclasped Desireé’s 
clinging fingers from her arm and put the child’s 
hand into the father’s. She did not give him her 
own, as he had hoped she would. She only said, 
quietly, although with a great tumult at her heart, 
“It is a strange meeting, and I am not glad it has 
happened after all the past; it is too late now to 
make amends.’”’ And gently, so that he could not 
tell if she was turning him out of her presence 
once for all, she shut the door between them, 
But not before she heard his words: “ Rhoda, if 
you knew all you must forgive !” 

What memories came to each that night, as they 
thought of the changes time had wrought! In his 
lonely room, with little Desireé fast asleep, he 
wondered over those final words: “ It is too late 
now to make amends,” Had she meant thus to 
shut and bar the door, forever between them ? 
Was life too nearly spent to waste words in undoing 
the wrongs of the past ? Or had she but referred to 
the night ; and the morrow would come in bright- 
ness, and he should go to her and tell her all, and 
beg her to pity and forgive, if she could do no more? 

And Rhoda Maybin! Alone in the solitude and 
darkness, she wept such bitter tears as she had 
seldom shed, and then smiled softly under cover 
of the night, to think that there might still be 
words he could say to her which would lessen 
her bitterness toward him and cause her to think 
kindly of him yet. 

The morning sunlight was coming in showers 
of rose and gold through the tiny window-panes 
when she awoke. At first she thought wonder- 
ingly of the might previous. Had she seen truly 
or had she but dreamed? In a mechanical way 
she arose and went about her little room. Her 
thoughts were strangely wandering and she could 
not call them back. Was the quiet of her life 
broken? Must she go on day after day in this 
strange way, with such vague, unrestful feeiings 
and such a tumult at her heart? How should 
she meet the little Desireé again; and yet how 
could she retract her yesterday's promise and 
make the child understand that her presence was 
not wanted? And above all, how could she shut 
her ears and her heart to that tender “ mamma” 
and the fond caress which had beautified the day, 
the place and her lonely life ? 

She heard a man’s step pass her door and go 
down the long corridor, down the stairs. She 
listened almost breathlessly to the retreating 
echoes, and then, hiding her blushing face behind 
the window rosebush, she caught a glimpse of a 
tall figure striding down the street. 

Ah, Rhoda! Rhoda Maybin! Where have fled 
the years since last Roland Tryon went out from 
your presence, while you stood watching him with 
love-lighted eyes ? 








And now a child’s voice rings out “ I’m coming, 
mamma! but oh, oh! what have you here, mamma, 
what have you? Open the door and see!” 

All thoughts of banishing the child from her 
sight and her heart flee away as she hears that 
coaxing voice, and she opens the door. What 
swings into sight, while Desireé dances and claps 
her hands in delight, and wakes echoes through 
the dim corridors with her girlish latghter ? 

“ A May-basket! oh, the beauty! May I touch 
it—may I smell it—may I carry it for you—may 
I show it to papa when he comes—oh, may I, Miss 
Maybin ?”’ 

Rhoda, for once, does not see the child, does 
not hear her eager questions, or her merry glee. 
She unties the silken string carefully, she bears 
the pretty silver boat into her room, and then bury- 
ing her face in its mass of fragrant flowers she 
laughs out, such a glad, sweet ripple of laughter, 
that even Desireé—child that she is—says, softly, 
* You are very happy, are you not? But won’t 
you kiss Desireé any more ?” putting up her lips 
with the most becoming air of childish pique. 

“ Yes, darling, yes! Come here, little one, and 
nestle in my arms, and kiss me so—and so—-and 
so! DoT look happy? Well, I am—happy— 


happy—happy !” 


“ And you will wear some of your flowers—you . 


wore a rose yesterday, you know.”’ 

“ Yes, | will wear some of them—violets shall 
it be ?” 

She bends over them, touching them gently, as 
though each flower had a voice for her. She se- 
lects out ‘a cluster of violets, purple and dewy, 
and fastens them at her throat ; and Desireé plucks 
out more and lays them in the coils of hair wound 
about her head. 

“ There are no roses here,” Desireé says, “ I 
am so sorry. You looked so pretty with a rose 
yesterday. See, there’s only purple and yellow 
and white. How funny!’ 

“But I don’t like roses, dear,” blushing a little 
at her own denial, till the roses creep into her 
cheeks. “They are so common.” And all the 
while the old ryhme runs through her head as 
Roland once repeated it to her: 

“ The white is there for the maiden’s heart, 

The purple is there for sorrow, 
The saffron is there for the true, true love, 
And they'll all be dead to-morrow." 

“It is right that I choose the purple,” she is think- 
ing. “* The purple is there for sorrow,’ and sor- 
row has come into both our lives.” But sweeter, 
clearer than all, rings that other refrain “ The saf- 
fron is there for the true, true love.” Ah! Roland 
need pen no tender message, nor seek to tell her 
the secret of his heart, with that eloquent message 
in white and gold before her. 

“I almost forgot,” calls Desireé, with a sudden 
spasm of remembrance, “papa said I was to come 
and ask you to go and see the pantomime. Don't 
you want to see the fairies and the angels, and 
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listen to the music, and hear the people clap when 
the curtain goes up? It’ssuch fun! They’ll throw 
on flowers sometimes—to the bigger angels”— 
with a little sigh of regret that she is not 
* bigger.” - 

Miss Maybin fairly holds her breath. What! 
She, a rigid church-woman, opposed with all her 
heart and strength to “plays,” to go to see a 
pantomime | No wonder she is aghast, But little 
Desireé goes on in blissful ignorance of the 
reprimand which may be impending- 

“ And papa said if you would only say yes he 
would get some nice seats, and you would sit with 
him where I could see you from the stage—” 

Sudden relenting fills Miss Maybin’s heart. It 
would be nice to see the fairies and the angels. 
It would be nice to listen to the music and to hear 
the people clap and to see the flowers. Impuls- 
ively she stoops and kisses the child. “I think 
I'll go, dear,” she says, sweetly. ‘ You may tell 
your papa so. And come to me when you’re 
ready to have your wings on, and your spangles.”’ 

Who cares to know all the delightful but subt e 
mysteries thrilling the heart of each of those old- 
time lovers that sweetest of all sweet May-days ? 
The air was soft and balmy, the sunshine bright 
and the world all in tune. When the great doors 
of the opera house were thrown wide that after- 
noon for the long-talked of pantomime, Rhoda 
Maybin passed in with the throng. She was on 
Roland Tryon’s arm, and as she smiled up at 
him he forgot all the waiting years that lay be 
tween ; he saw only the fresh young beauty who 
had won his love in years gone by. She wore a 
dress of pearly blue, and in the ribbons at her 
throat she had caught a bunch of the purple vio- 
lets from her basket. But Roland’s hands un- 
pinned the “sorrow” emblem, and fastened in 
their stead the “true love” flowers, which drooped 
their creamy bells as though ringing in some 
sweet tidings on this joyous day. 

Rhoda, blushing and smiling and happy, 
beamed so brightly upon the “ dreadful play folks” 
when the curtain rose, that Desireé—forgetting 
she was an angel—nodded her pretty head up to 
the front row of seats, causing a ripple of amuse- 
ment thereby, and threatening the sudden disloca- 
tion of a pair of spangled wings. When the cul- 
minating beauty of the scene was reached, and the 
lovely angel consented to descend to earth and 
become a guardian of the fairies in their domin- 
ions, Rhoda’s enthusiasm knew no bounds. She 
stood up in her chair when the audience, with 
one impulse, arose to its feet—she clapped her 
hands to the imminent danger of ruining her best 
pearl kids—she even tossed a cluster of her own 
“true love” knot over the footlights, where it 
fell at the very tips of Desireé’s yellow satin 
boots, much to the envy of the “ bigger angels” 
hovering in close proximity; and when Desircé, 
lifting the blossomy sprays, kissed her pretty hand 





in acknowledgment as she ran off the stage, 
Rhoda was entirely overcome, and sat down and 
cried softly behind her handkerchief—cried for 
very joy. 

When the pantomime was ended and they 
came out into the fresh spring air again, the day- 
light had faded out, the shadows of evening were 
closing round, and the young May moon hung 
like a silver boat low in the blue of the sky. Like 
a silver boat it hung, and glancing archly up over 
her pretty shoulder, that was all in pearly gray, 
Miss Maybin said, laughing out blithely: “ There’s 
nothing left to wish for now, Roland, for love 
and life ave one.” 


LIGHT READING. 


BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 





Love of fiction, of marvelous legends is inher- 
ent in mankind. Every one has an ideal of life 
which differs vastly from one’s own private expe- 
rience and one loves to fly at times from the pro- 
saic, worrying realities of this work-a-day world, to 
the beautiful, charmed domain of thought, follow- 
ing some apt, congenial writer through scenes of 
imagined life artistically portrayed. 

One of our ablest critics says, “The novel is 
one of the most effective, if not the most perfect, 
forms of composition through which a comprehen- 
sive mind can communicate itself to the world, 
exhibiting as it may, through sentiment, incident 
and character, a complete philosophy of life and 
admitting a dramatic and narrative expression of 
the abstract principles of ethics, metaphysics and 
theology. Its range is theoretically as wide and 
deep as man and nature.” 

Truth is stranger than fiction and every man 
and woman is acting romance all the time. “If 
any one desires,” says Poe, “ to secure world-wide 
fame, he has only to write a perfectly truthful 
autobiography, concealing none of the motives 
and acts of his life.” 

We know not whence comes this longing for 
the ideal; we only know that it exists in the hu- 
man heart, just as much as the sentiment of love 
or hope and always has existed from the earliest 
ages. 

No nation ever lived that did not have its le- 
gends and marvelous stories to which old and 
young gave careful, attentive hearing. The tra- 
ditions and legends of the American Indians are 
thrilling and daring, equaling in imagination the 
wonders of the Arabian Nights. The lay of the 
Nibelungen, the oldest epic poem in existence, 
abounds in wonderful adventures of Siegfried, the 
hero, who was supernaturally endowed with a 
Tarnkappe or coat of darkness, which not only ren- 
dered him invisible, but gave him the strength of 
twelve men. 

Carlyle tells us that this Vide/ungen is “a firm, 
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sunny island amid a weltering chaos of ancient 
tradition—tradition, which, though it may have 
but one root, grows like a Banian into a whole 
over-arching labyrinth of trees.” 

Richard Wagner, the latest Redactor of the 
Nibelungen, which a hundred years ago was re- 
covered after six centuries of neglect and given a 
place in German literature, has introduced it within 
the last year with eminent success on the boards* 
« at Bayreuth, before one of the most august audi- 
ences the world ever saw. The unknown singer, 
for his name is lost with the lapse of ages, makes 
Siegfried, like Achilles in the Odyssey, invulnera- 
ble—save in one spot—to the poisoned darts of 
his enemies, from having bathed in the blood of 
a dragon he had slain. A lime-tree leaf chanced 
to fall on his back and adhered—thus the saving 
bath failed to touch that place. 

This intense longing for an ideal life which 
shall be exempt from misfortune and wrong is in- 
nocently gratified by the conscientious romance 
writer, who takes for example those beautiful 
sacred parables through which the Master con- 
veyed many of his instructions. 

It seems useless and unreasonable to make such 
sweeping denunciations against all light reading 
as some pious, well-meaning persons do. It is 
impossible to extinguish a passion in the human 
heart that is as natural and inherent as that of faith 
love or fear. Of course, it is quite reprehensible 
to make romance the main aliment of the mind. 
It would be the acme of purelity and culpability 
for those precepts that are for the healing of the 
nations, to be set aside for light reading; but a 
certain amount of well selected, amusing literature 
should have a place in every household. It is 
both pleasant and profitable to leave, at times, 
heavy, solid reading, and peruse a racy, interesting 
book. It is like a draught from a cold, sparkling 
mountain stream, when one has been rowing all 
day against wind and tide on a broad river that 
has fiercely reflected the sun’s hot, blinding rays. 

Not unfrequently we hear one say, “I have 
never read a novel in my life;” in the same 
breath he will denounce all novels as “soul-de- 
stroying trash,” and rates the books of Sue, 
Dumas and George Sand in the same category 
with those of Dickens, Scott and Hawthorne. 

This is the legitimate result of ignorance. Hehas 
never explored the field, and is unprepared to judge 
justly and impartially of its merits and demerits. 
When all amusing reading is sternly prohibited 
by the elders of the family, it is nearly always the 
case that the younger members surreptitiously de- 
your pernicious novels—anything in that line 
that comes in their way—because those that incul- 
cate pure principles are not tolerated, It is quite 
natural for them to regard solid reading as labor- 
ious, and it is essential that reading of a chaste, 
light character, judiciously selected, should be 
placed in their hands. Indeed, persons of all 





ages, of cultivated tastes, find a needful and pleas- 
ing relaxation in romance. 

It is said that every one should “ catch the mo- 
ments living as they fly,” and to do this, life must 
be filled with profitable labor. An innocent, 
amusing book is quite as useful in its place as 
serious literature. 

We would not exclude the violet and the rose 
from field and forest, because their stems are 
slender and no sills and planks can be wrought 
from them, wherewith to build barns and houses. 
We rather cherish and nurture them, and thus it 
is with every cultivated, unprejudiced mind with 
regard to pure, light literature. Virtue is strength- 
ened, not weakened, by innocent pleasures reasona- 
bly indulged. When the indulgence passes beyond 
the pale of reason, it ceases to be innocent, 
for every vice is the excess of some virtue. 

A happy medium —to be temperate in all things 
—is what is desired. To live continually in an 
ideal world, would quite unfit one for the onerous 
duties of life, but this zesthetic taste is a need that 
should be judiciously supplied. Those long-vis- 
aged persons who go through the world frowning 
on every amusement, have very erroneous ideas as 
to the requiremeuts of Christianity. And nothing 
is more unpleasant than to be thrown with one 
** who carries a certificate on his face that his good- 
ness is so great as to make him miserable.” Such 
people take every occasion to condemn all kinds 
of amusement as crimes not to be tolerated for an 
instant, and if we watch them closely, we will 
find that these very tirades in which they indulge 
constitute their chief source of pleasure. 

No one denies that indiscriminate novel-read- 
ing will sow grave errors in the mind of youth, 
and this fact has brought reproach on the whole 
field of romance. 

This could be remedied by a charity and a kind 
sympathy on the part of parents and advisers. 
They should devote sufficient time and attention 
tothe subject, and place in the hands of youth only 
those romances that inculcate elevated principles 
and pure morals. 
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AT SEA. 








BY FANNIE E. FOSTER. 


Night upon the water resting, 
Tempest foam the billows cresting, 
Lips fear-locked and faces pale, 
Dirge of death in shroud and sail— 
Saviour, hear us! watchful keep 
Precious lives upon the deep. 
Morning fair on ocean breaking, 
Grateful hearts from slumber waking 
Thon who didst walk on Galilee, 
Again hath calmed a raging sea,— 
Jesus, thou didst wholly save, 
Onward bear the vessel brave. 
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BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


Author of “ Bonny Kate,”” “‘ A Summer Idyl,”’ “ Morton 
House,” “Valerie Aylmer,” ‘“ Ninas 
Atonement,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER II. 





A NEW FRIEND, 

Alma’s sleep is sound during her first night 
under the roof of Warfield. Travel and new 
sensations have not only produced their usual 
effect—fatigue*—but she has a feeling of spent 
exhaustion which arises from other causes. For 
several weeks she has lived in a strain of excite- 
ment, all the more intense for being suppressed, 
which has at last found an end; and from the re- 
laxation of the strain, something like prostration 
follows. She said to herself on leaving the city, 
“ Now I will cast behind me all that made my 
life here, I will not give another thought to it, I 
will enter upon a new existence as utterly as if I 
went to the other side of the world.” Again she 
repeats: to herself as she lays her head down to 
sleep, “It is all over! I have cast it all behind, 
and am in another world.” Then, like one from 
whom a weight has been lifted, she sinks away 
into dreamless slumber. 

Something of the weight falls back again when 
she opens her eyes to greet the bright lances of 
sunlight which are streaming into the room. “ It 
is all over,”’ is then a recollection fraught with a 
pang sharp as a sword-thrust—but she puts it 
aside with resolute decision. “ For that which 
is dead and buried, there shall be no resurrection!’ 
she says sternly to herself, and then she rises and 
looks around. 

First at the chamber, with its quaint, old-fash- 
ioned appointments: its wall-paper—where a 
castle, a stream, a bridge, an angler and a pair of 
(presumable) lovers are repeated many times over 
with an indifference to perspective truly marvel- 
ous—its large four-posted and canopied bed, its 
high toilet-table, and other tables with twisted 
legs. Having observed all this, as she observed it 
the evening before, she turns her gaze out of 
the window. 

It is a beautiful sight which meets her there! 
Though the glory of autumn is waning, some- 
thing of her pomp of color still remains, and this, 
together with the brilliant haze of the Indian 
summer, makes the world seem enchanted, as the 
morning sunshine streams over it. The country 
surrounding Warfield is very level, so that there 
is no sweep of undulating hill and vale, to form 
a distant prospect; but at the present time Alma 
feels as if a change could scarcely be desired in 
the beauty which surrounds her. 
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Making a toilette with unusual haste, she goes 
downstairs, and as she stands at the front door, 
gazing at the soft, bright loveliness of the scene, 
Gerard comes up attended by Bruno. 

“Good morning,” he says, smiling. “I am 
glad you are out so early, though I hardly ex- 
pected it. You see, the sun shines to greet you 
to-day.” 

“I am delighted that it does,” she answers, 
“ for I want to explore Warfield thoroughly, and 
first impressions linger so long in the memory, 
that I should like them to be sunny ones. What 
a beautiful grove this is around the house! what 
colors the trees still have! and from my window 
I overlooked a large, old garden where I want to 
go at once, please.” 

“ Not just at once, I think, for breakfast is 
ready, and you know you have promised to pour 
out my coffee.”’ 

*T shall do so with a great deal of pleasure, if 
I may go into the garden afterwards.” 

“You may not only go there, but I will go 
with you, and show you a dozen quaint nooks 
and corners which you would scarcely find your- 
self.” 

“ Agreed,” she says, with a smile; and then 
they turn and go in to breakfast. 

Sunshine is a wonderful transformer, and even 
the dark, old dining-room, illuminated by its 
rays, does not look so formidable as when dimly 
lighted bya pair of lamps at night. Neither 
does Gerard look so formidable as Alma once 
fancied him. All his stiff reserve cof manner has 
vanished, and though quiet, he is at ease and very 
companionable, 

They grew quite sociabie during breakfast, and 
after they have risen from the table, Gerard says, 

“ Now, shall we go into the garden ?” 

She assents very readily, and as they walk 
down the trim, box-bordered alley which leads 
thither, she says, after a little hesitation : 

“Will you let me speak to you quite frankly 
about—my uncle! I should like to do so, if you 
don't object.”’ 

“ Certainly,” he answers, “ Pray, say any thing 
that you wish. I hope you will be quite frank 
with me on that or any other subject which may 
arise out of your life here. Do you think”—his 
voice grows very gentle—* that I do not realize 
the loneliness and isolation of your position? 
Indeed I do; and I intended to ask you as soon 
as you know me a little better, if you would not 
trust me in this way—if you would not speak to 
me candidly and openly as if I were your brother.” 

“You are very kind,” she says, gratefully. 
“TI think—I hope you meant it,” she goes on 
looking into his face, “ and if you do, I shall be 
very glad to be candid with you. It is hard to be 
always reserved and on one’s guard—I have felt 
it very much—but I think that surely 1 may trust 
you.” 
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“ Be quite sure that you may,” he says, earnestly. 
* And now for your question—what is it?” 

“Only this—how shall I act toward my uncle? 
I mean, shall I go to see him, or shall I wait for 
him to send forme? It seemed to me yesterday 
that he disliked seeing me, and certainly his 
greeting was very singular—you must admit 
that.” 

“I admit it with regret,” says Gerard, in a 
pained tone, “ But, believe me, he is singular at 
all times and under all circumstances. I really 
don’t think that his reception of you was particu- 
larly eccentric—for him—though I cannot deny 
that he is a man who never forgets an antipathy 
nor forgives an offence, and you have probably 
heard that he opposed the marriage of your pa- 
rents,” 

“ Papa told me so before he died,” she answers. 
“TI knew nothing of it before—indeed, I hardly 
think I knew that I Aad an uncle. O what a 
strange and sad position mine is!”’ she says, with 
sudden tears in her eyes as the memory of that 
death-bed comes back to her. “I am not only 
so much alone in the world, but I am forbidden 
to love or trust the few relations whom I have.” 

“Remember that you have just promised to 
trust one,” says Gerard, touched by the uncon- 
scious pathos of her tone. 

“I do not forget it,” she answers, lifting her 
liquid eyes to his in a wistful glance ; “ but if I 
could tell you all, you would not wonder that I 
almost hesitate to trust even you—though I like 
you,” she adds, simply. “I believe you are trust- 
worthy—but then I have believed that of another 
person, and been mistaken.” 

Thought is like a flash, and Digby has time to 
wonder who she means—if Mrs. Hamilton or 
some one else—before he says : 

“IT can only ask you to give me the benefit of 
an act of faith until you know something more of 
me. Then, I think, the trust will come of itself, 
and you will believe that I would do any thing to 
serve you.” 

His voice does not change from its low cadence, 
but nevertheless its tone conveys to her an assur- 
ance of strength and sincerity. Afterwards the 
words are destined to be recalled to her memory, 
framed, as it were, by the recollection of the 
scene which now she scarcely heeds—the quiet 
old garden, the soft, yet brilliant beauty of the 
autumn day. 

“ Indeed you are very good,” she says, “and I 
—believe me, I am grateful to find such a friend. 
But you have not told me yet what I am to do 
about my uncle.” 

“T think it might be well if you went in to see 
him. for .a short time when you return to the 
house. But do not trouble about it now. Look, 
instead, at the garden; and come, let me show you 
the queerest summer-house imaginable.” 

So Alma puts all uneasy thoughts away, and 





follows him over the quaint, lovely pleasure- 
grounds. They are very spacious, and although 
much neglected, still charming. A’ssotiations of 
the past seem to linger at every turn, and the girl 
tries to picture how her mother walked along 
these formal paths and sat in the cedar summer- 
houses. As they wander to and fro, and Digby tells 
her as much of.the history of the place as he 
knows himself, the last fragment of constraint 
wears away between them, and when they finally 
retrace their steps to the house, she feels that she 
can say to him: 

“TI really dread the interview with my uncle 
very much. Do you mind—could you come with 
me? That is, of course, if yow have nothing 
else to do.” 

“I meant to go with you,” he answers. ‘“ Af- 
ter awhile you will learn to know him better, and 
to think little or nothing of his peculiarities; but 
just new I could not let you brave him alone.” 

She gives a glance which utters her thanks 
more eloquently than words, and so they take 
their way together to Mr. Digby’s chamber. 

It is unchanged in all respects since they en- 
tered it the day before, Mr, Digby is seated in 
the same chair, in the same attitude—Alma finds 
herself wondering if he has not stirred at all— 
with the same litte: of dusty papers around him, 
and (apparently) the same paper in his hand. 
The first difference is that he does not shake 
hands to-day—he only looks over his glasses and 
nods, in reply to the greetings which are offered 
him. 

“ How are you feeling to-day, sir?” Gerard 
asks, while he again removes the contents of a 
chair to afford Almaa seat. “I hope the change 
of weather has benefited you ?”’ 

“ There’s no great change in the weather be- 
cause the sun happens to be shining,” growls Mr. 
Digby, inresponse. “It is pretty much as damp 
as ever; I feel it in these cursed legs of mine. 
How are you this morning ?”’ he goes on, address 
ing Alma with a suddenness which makes her start. 

“I am quite well, thanks,” she answers, re- 
garding him with the half-awed, half-fascinated 
interest with which one regards a tiger. “I am 
always well,” she adds, “though you did not 
think yesterday that I looked strong.” 

* You don’t look strong, and people never belie 
their looks when health is in question,” says Mr. 
Digby. “It’s likely enough that you are not 
aware of your own frailty, but your constitution 
will go like #hat, some day.” 

“That” is a quick snap of the fingers; and 
after this cheering prophecy which accompanies 
it, silence falls for a moment. 

It is broken by Mr. Digby’s turning presently 
to Gerard and saying, “ Have you seen Thornton 
yet about that matter of the land ?” 


“ Not yet,” the young man answers. “I did 


not suppose there was any need of haste.” 
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“ There zs need of haste,” says his father, irri- 
tably. “There is always need of haste in a mat- 
ter of business, though you never seem to realize 
it. I wish you would ride over at once and speak 
to him.” 

Gerard looks at Alma. “Do you mean this 
morning?” he asks; “I think this afternoon will 
do.” 

“It will sof do,” returns Mr, Digby. “If you 
intend to go atall, I desire that you will go now.” 

There is no appeal from this, so Gerard rises 
reluctantly. “Shall I leave you here ?”’ he says, 
in a low voice to Alma, but low as it is, his father 
heard and answers. 

“ Certainly, leave her,’”’ he says. “ What do 
you think will happen to her? I do not bite.” 

“ A bark is sometimes worse than a bite,”’ re- 
plies Gerard, smiling; and with this he goes. 

“I hope you are not frightened,” says Mr. 
Digby, regarding his niece quite keenly when 
they are thus left alone together. “I shall not 
bark very terribly.”’ 

“Tam not frightened at all; thank you,” she 
answers, meeting his regard fully with her soft 
eyes. “ Pray do not think so. On the contrary, 
I shall be glad to become acquainted with you— 
if you have no objection.” 

Despite himself, the old man is mollified a little 
by the gentleness of her words and manner. 

“TI can’t promise you much pleasure in the 
acquaintance,” he says—his own manner a shade 
less forbidding—* but I’ve no objection to know- 
ing something about you. It puzzles me to im- 
agine what has brought a pretty young woman 
like you—an heiress, too, after whom all the world 
is ready to run—down to a place like this, where 
your only society will be a crabbed invalid, and a 
stupid bookworm,” 

“You may abuse yourself if you like,” says 
Alma, smiling, “but let me beg that you will 
not say anything disrespectful of my cousin, who 
is very kind to me, and whom I like exceedingly.” 

“Do you? That is odd. I never knew a 
woman to like Gerard before.” 

“ Perhaps he never gave a woman a chance to 
like him before.”’ 

“Perhaps not,” says Mr. Digby, musingly. He 
looks at her for a minute like one buried in sud- 
den thought. Then he says abruptly, “ How do 
you expect to spend your time? What are you 
going to do while you are here?” 

“QO I shall find no lack of occupation,” she an- 
swers. “I have always been accustomed to a 
quiet and regular life, and this will not seem dall 
to me. My cousin -has promised to let me assist 
him a little in his writing; and I shall read and 
ride and walk, and—and come to see you, if you 
will let me,” she adds, after a slight pause. 

“You can come if you like—but I don’t think 
you will like to come very often,” 

“ That depends upon whether I can do any- 





thing for you,” she says, growing bolder, and 
more sorry for the grim, uncheerful existence be- 
fore her. “I should not like to come if my visits 
annoyed you, but if I might perhaps lighten the 
tedium of your confinement in some way. You 
know papa was an invalid for some time, and 
therefore I know something of invalids’ ways. 
He said that I read very well—should you like 
me to read to you ?” 

“ I abominate being read to as a general rule ; 
but some day when my eyes give out—and they do 
give out frequently—I’ll see what you can do in 
that way. At least you speak slowly and utter 
your words clearly—which very few people do.” 

“Tam sanguine that if you tried me once as a 
reader, you would not be willing to resign me,’’ 
says Alma, Leginningy)> be more amused than 
alarmed. 

“ How is it that your sister resigned you ?” he 
asks, with an abrupt transition, shooting another 
keen glance from under his overhanging brows. 
“T don’t understand why she was willing to let 
you go, even if you were quite willing to come.” 

“ I don’t think she cared very much, and I was 
quite resolute.” 

*“ And her brother-in-law, Robert Hamilton, 
had Ae nothing to say ?” 

‘‘He was not in the least likely to have any- 
thing to say to me,” she replies, a little haughtily. 

“ Humph!” says Mr. Digby—an interjection 
which on this occasion seems expressive of satis- 
faction. ‘You need not suppose that I am 
curious,” he adds, after a moment, “ for that is 
something I neveram. But, being your guardian, 
I felt a little interest in knowing if, according to 
popular report, your fortune is to save Hamilton 
from financial ruin.”’ 

“Ts he threatened with that?’ she asks, “ Per- 
haps, then it explains—but no!’’ she checks her- 
self. “Surely it is not right to suspect any one 
of being so interested.” 

“It explains a good deal, I have no doubt,” 
says Mr. Digby, with a short, sardonic laugh. 
“ Well,” (taking up his paper,) “ I will let you go 
now, and I hope you will report to Gerard when 
you see him, that neither my bark nor my bite have 
been very terrifying.” 


“ Don’t think that you are going to be absolutely 
condemned ‘to imprisonment on a desert island in 
a social sense. We have a few neighbors, and 
one of them is coming to see you very soon.’ 

It is Gerard who utters this speech, as he stands 
in the flickering light of the library fire, and looks 
at Alma, who is seated before him. She, in turn, 
looks up and smiles. 

“ How good of you to cheer me with such in-. 
telligence,” she says. ‘ You have observed, no 
doubt, that I am languishing for society. Who is 
this charitabie visitor ?” 

“It is Miss Thornton—the daughter of the gen- 
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tleman whom I went to see on business to-day. 
She tells me that she is very anxious to meet you ; 
that she has heard of you from a friend of hers.” 
“ And that friend is—?’”’ 
“ Deponent saith not—or else I have forgotten. 


I really don’t think she said, however. By the’ 


by,”’ (he draws a little inte shadow as he speaks,) 
“I hear that Singleton has recovered from the 
wound he received in his duel with Lennox—at 
least, recovered sufficiently for it to be certain that 
he will get well.” 

“Yes,” she answers, quietly. Her head is bent 
a little, so that he has not a good view of her face; 
but it does not seem to him to change at all, and 
her hand which is lightly passing over Bruno’s 
head, does not cease its motion. “I heard that 
before I left town,” — “T was giad to 
hear it.” 

“T am very glad,” says Digby. “Not that I 
know Singleton well, or have any liking for him; 
but it would be a dreadful way to lose life,” he 
goes on, with an inflection of contempt in his 
voice, “in a duel brought on by a flirtation with 
such a woman as Miss Palfrey !’’ 

Alma makes no reply for a minute. Then she 
says: 

“TIT liked Mr. Singleton—perhaps, because he 
was associated with my father’s death-bed, and 
was very kind to me when I was abroad—but you 
are right. There is something so trifling and un- 
worthy in this which is called flirtation, that it 
seems to me a greater fault could be more easily 
pardoned.” 

All the pride of the reticent, delicate nature 
finds expression in the last words, and then, like 
one who puts away something unwelcome, she 
rises and walks across the floor to a window which 
looks toward the west. A crimson glow still 
lingers where the sun went down half an hour 
before, and above it gleams the crescent of the 
new moon, while all the landscape lies hushed in 
the repose of twilight. 

“ How soft and lovely !’’ says the girl, gently. 
“ To-morrow, Cousin Gerard, if you do not object, 
we will go to the sea.” 





CHAPTER III. 


MR. DIGBY MAKES A SUGGESTION. 

The morrow is another Indian summer day of 
exceeding beauty, and when Alma rises from the 
breakfast table, Gerard says: 

“ Should you like to ride this morning? I think 
perhaps it will be better than to wait until later in 
the day.” 

“ T should like it extremely,”’ she answers. “I 
went to the stable yesterday to visit my horse, 
and was glad to see him looking very well. Have 
him brought out by all means, and I will be 
ready in half an hour.” 








In half an hour, punctually, she is ready and 
standing slim and straight on the portico steps, 
while Gerard examines the saddling of the 
horses a groom is holding before the door. As 
she stands, there is a shade of sadness in her 
eyes—for the sight of horses brings to her with 
great vividness the memory. of that one golden 
ride with Singleton, when he spoke of his love, 
and when she promised to trust him. A pang 
which not even the most resolute wil] can wholly 
still, sweeps through her. Then saying to herself, 
“It is over, and I will mot give it a thought of 
regret,” she moves forward, as Gerard leads up 
her horse. 

Having mounted, and leaving the domain of 
the house behind, the way which they follow 
leads them through a forest, the beauty of which 
has to Alma’s eyes, a strange and weird character 
from the abundance of gray moss which hangs 
from the trees like fantastic banners. The tall 
pines, the magnificent live-oaks, and the stately 
magnolias, unite to form vistas of wonderful love- 
liness; and as the sunlight flickers through the 
world of foliage, touching moss and bough and 
the great gray and brown trunks, the whole scene 
is to the girl’s eye enchanted. Gerard smiles at 
her admiration. 

“T thought you would like it,” he says; “these 
great Southern forests are superb and striking 


places.” 

“I have never seen anything more beautiful,’ 
she says. “I feel as if I were in a vast cathe- 
dral.” 


An unbroken level, the road winds on for 
miles through this majestic forest, until they 
finally emerge on a beach where the soft waves 
are washing up and down, while afar lies the 
sunlit glory of the great liquid plain. 

Alma utters a cry of delight. “O, there is 
nothing like the ocean!” she says. “ What is 
all the glory of the land, to that mighty expanse 
of water! And this is no land-locked bay, but 
the sea itself.” 

“Yes, the sea itself,” says Gerard, “and yet 
yonder”—he points outward—“is one of the 
banks which make our whole coast so disagree- 
able. In a high storm the waves dash over it, 
but usually it lies as you see it now—a line on 
the horizon, a bar which divides us from the 
ocean proper, and also a dangerous place, where 
a light-house should be erected. If I were a 
millionaire, I would build one.’ 

* Have vessels ever been wrecked there ?” she 
asks, looking at the outline of which he speaks. 

“Several times,” he answers; “and in rough 
weather the coast steamers give it a wide berth. 
Should you like to go over there some day? In 
fair weather—like this for instance—it is a de- 
lightful sail across to it.” 

“T should like it very much. Have you a 
boat ?” 
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“Not now. I have given up keeping one, but 
a craft is easily tobe obtained. A mile or so down 
the coast is a small settlement—it can hardly be 
called a village—of a marine character, where 
boats and boatmen, fishermen and fish, are to be 
had in great variety.” 

She smiles. “ Then we will certainly go some 
day. By the way, how far are we from home?” 

“Five miles in a direct course—six or seven 
by the road I brought you.” 

“Ah!” (she sighs a little,) “Too far for me 
ever to walk here, then. No matter—it is glori- 
ous to come in any way! And now let us have 
a gallop along the beach.” 

The gallop along the beach, together with the 
fresh, salt breeze from the ocean, has brought 
some lovely roses into her face, when, an hour or 
two later, she rides up to the door of Warfield— 
before which (wonderful and unwonted sight!) 
a bright, new carriage stands. 

“Miss Thornton is here,” says Gerard, in 
answer to the look of inquiry turned to him. 
“ You may judge her anxiety to see you by the 
length of time she has been waiting. 

“It may seem ungracious,” Alma says, as he 
lifts her from the saddle, “but the question 
naturally arises, why did she wait?” 

This question is answered when the speaker 
enters the drawing-room, and is met by a plump, 
pretty young lady, who says, as she advances 
eagerly : 

“I feel as if I ought to apologize, Miss Dering; 
but indeed, I was so anxious to know you that I 
could not be content to leave my card and go 
away. You will pardon me, I hope, for remain- 
ing and taking you by storm.” 

“Very willingly,’ Alma answers, with her 
charming smile. “I am only sorry you should 
have had to wait so long, for our ride has been quite 
an extended one. Perhaps I owe you an apology, 
since my cousin told me yesterday evening that 
you expected to call to-day; but I did not sup- 
pose when we started we should be out so long.” 

“OQ I would not, on any account, have been the 
cause of your staying in the house and losing 
this beautiful day,” Miss Thornton says, taking in 
every detail of the face and figure before her, 
with eager curious eyes. “ How lovely she is !— 
how like a picture!” is her inward comment. 
Aloud she goes on, “I could not delay coming to 
welcome you to our neighborhood. We see Mr. 
Digby so seldom, that we did not know until 
yesterday that you had arrived.” 

“It would not have been possible to have 
known it much sooner,” Alma replies, “since I 
only arrived the day before.” 

“Indeed! So you do not know—you can- 
not yet tell—how you will like the country, ’ 

“ Yes, I know and can tell very well that I 
shall like it exceedingly. I am already pleased 
with everything here.” 





Miss Thornton’s eyes expand a little at this— 
partly with surprise, partly with incredulity. She 
has been pitying Alma so much, that to have her 
compassion thus cheerfully put aside is a little 
disconcerting. Moreover, she does not believe 
that such an extraordinary thing can be true as 
that a young and beautiful girl is satisfied at dull 
and formal Warfield. “ How dreadful it must be 
for her to be shut up with that horrible old Mr. 
Digby and that stiff Gerard,” she had said to her 
mother before leaving home; and that kind old 
lady had replied, “* Yes, Ella, do go and cheer the 
poor child up—beg her to come over and see us.” 
And now here is the poor child, and not only 
standing in no need of being cheered, but draw- 
ing around her such a veil of gentle stateliness, 
that Miss Thornton, as she afterwards declares in 
the home circle, feels herself removed at least a 
mile away. 

“Tam surprised—I mean I am glad that you 
are pleased,” she says,’ I do not like the 
country myself—especially in winter. Things 
are very dreary, although,” (brightening a little,) 
“we hope to have a pleasant party at our house 
for Christmas. Will you promise to come over, 
Miss Vering? We should be very happy if you 
will come and spend a week.” 

“You are very kind,” says Alma, “but I can- 
not promise to do'that. I am in mourning, and 
not inclined for gayety.” 

“This will not be gayety—only sociability. 
Indeed I hope we shall tempt you, though I will 
not press the matter now. A friend from the city 
will be staying with me then, whom I think you 
know—Miss Palfrey.” 

At the sound of that name the blood leaps in a 
tide to Alma’s face—why, she hardly knows. Ida 
Palfrey is to her an abstraction to whom person- 
ally she has hardly given a thought; but with 
that event which has lately influenced her life so 
deeply, the name of this abstraction is so closely 
interwoven, that it is impossible to hear it un- 
moved. We are often unaware of emotions 
slumbering within us until some careless hand 
touches the string which gives back a vibration ; 
and so, Alma is startled by the vibration which 
this string gives back, and painfully aware that 
Miss Thornton notes her change of color. Her 
slight pause is scarcely perceptible, however, and 
her voice quite steady when she speaks. 

“T have never had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Palfrey,” she says, “though I know who she is.”’ 

«“ Everybody knows who she is,’’ responds Miss 
Thornton, with a light laugh. “A girl better 
known it would be hard to find, and of course 
that duel the other day makes her more famous. 
What luck some people have!” the speaker pro- 
ceeds, fixing her eyes gravely on Alma. “I know 
any number of girls as pretty as Ida, and as at- 
tractive in every way, yet men never go out and 
fight about them.” 
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“ And do you consider it desirable for men to 
go out and fight about you ?” asks Alma, with a 
cold, fine smile. 

“ Not desirable—no, of course not, But then 
it indicates a great deal of desperate feeling, which 
is very rare nowadays.” 

“I am not sure that it always indicates that,’’ 
says Alma. “Duels are more frequently fought 
about trivial than about important matters, I do 
not know anything of ¢Ais duel,” she adds, “nor 
how much desperate feeling there may have been 
in it. There was a great deal of gossip about it, 
but I did not hear or” (shrugging her shoulders 
slightly) «did not heed it.” 

“ There has been a great deal of talk here,’ 
says Miss Thornton, feeling herself launched on 
a familiar and congenial subject. “Mr. Singleton 
lives, or did live, in this neighborhood, you know 
—the old family place is three or four miles from 
here—and of course, therefore, every one was in- 
terested. Nobody knows exactly what to think, 
I believe—but the general impression is that he 
was flirting as usual, and coming in conflict with 
a man who was reaily in earnest, this is the result.” 

“« That is the impression everywhere, I believe,” 
says Alma, with an air of utter indifference. 

“ But if he is a scamp, I am glad, really glad, 
that he is getting well,” the young lady goes--on. 
“I like him so much, and then,he is so handsome 
—I don’t think handsome people should be 
killed.” 

This grows almost more than Alma can bear. 
The light careless words seem to revive the sting 
of sharp agony, the long sickening suspense, the 
fears and doubts that tortured her, the struggle 
which ended in partial.victory. | She rises and 
goes to one of the windows. 

“It is too beautiful a day to spend in-doors,” 
she says. “ Should you not like to walk round 
the garden, Miss Thornton? If you have never 
been over it the walk would repay you—it is so 
old and quaint and pretty.” 

“ Thanks—another day I shall be delighted to 
go over it with you,” Miss Thornton answers, ris- 
ing, “ but now I have not time to stay longer, nor 
should I like to take you out in your habit. I will 
not apologize for detaining you from changing it, 
however, for I am soglad to have met you. I hope 
we shall see you very soon. Good day,” 

Hands are shaken, more civil speeches made, 
and a minute later, Alma stands on the steps in 
the mellow sunshint, and watches the carriage 
drive away. As her eyes follow it, she is conscious 
of a sense of singular dejection, a feeling as of 
one who is baffled by fate. 

“T tried to leave it all behind, to shake it off 
like ax evil influence, and here it meets me 
again!”’ she thinks. “How much I wish that I 
might never hear again a single name connected 
with it! But’’—she gathers herself together, 
and lifts her head proudly—* It shall not have 





,Digby’s door and knocks. 





any effect upon me, This is the second time to-day 
that I have had to say that. I will not need to 
say it again.” 

Those who think that gentleness is never allied 
with strength, should have seen the curve of the 
delicate lips, as she makes this resolution. Then 
she turns and enters the house, where after a 
moment’s hesitation in the hall, she goes to Mr. 
Having been bidden 
to come in, she goes in, and distegarding the 
morose taciturnity of the old man, whose greeting 
isa nod and an inarticulate mumble, she describes 
the ride, iwells on the pleasure which it gave 
her, and seems to bring a freshness of the sea 
and forest into the close, dusty chamber. So, at 
least, it appears to Gerard, who, from a corner 
where she has not observed him, watches her as 
she stands—a picture of grace, slender as a palm, 
flexile as a lily, with her glittering hair shaken 
by exercise loose from the coil behind, so that it 
falls like a shower of sunlight over her black 
habit. Even on Mr. Digby some dim perception 
of her beauty strikes, for he looks at her sharply, 
and at last says: 

“ You had better go to ride every day, for it 
has a good effect on you. You look as well 
again as you did yesterday or the day before.” 

“Tam glad the improvement is so great and 
immediate,” she says, with a laugh. “I think I 
shall ride regularly hereafter. Cousin Gerard 
has kindly promised to show me a great many 
beautiful roads; and perhaps it wili be a good 
thing for him to be taken somewhat away from 
his books. Does he not lead tuo sedentary a life ?’ 

*‘ You had better ask him—-he can answer for 
himself,” says Mr. Digby, glancing across the 
room, 

Alma turns, quickly, and sees Gerard, who, 
sheltered by a large piece of furniture, is looking 
over some papers taken from a half-open desk. 

«“ Are you there?” she says, with surprise. “I 
had no suspicion of it. Why have you kept so 
quiet ?”’ 

“Why should f have spoken? I was very well 
content to listen.” 

« But I must have been disturbing you greatly 
without knowing it. Of course I should not have 
talked as I have done if I had been aware that 
you were busily.engaged behind me.” 

* You did not disturb me,’ he answers, quite 
honestly. “I liked to hear»you—to be so well 
assured of your enjoyment of your ride.” 

“T should have fancied that you did not need 
any assurdnce of it. But why did you not come 
in to see. Miss Thornton? I certainly expected 
you to follow me.” 

“1 am sorry to have disappointed you. I should 
have gone in if I had known that you expected 
me to do so; but I assure you Miss Thornton did 
not expect it. My reputation as a social bear is 
fully established with her.” 
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It is on Alma’s tongue to say, “Is there any 
reason why it should be established with any 
one ?”’ but she is still a little shy of Gerard, and 
still more shy of her uncle; so instead of asking 
the question she walks toward the door. 

“1 shall now go and take off my habit,” she 
says. “Since you have heard my uncle’s decision 
concerning the improvement which I have already 
derived from our ride, and my plan for your bene- 
fit as well as my own, I need not repeat either, 
but I think you must ‘admit that I am right about 
the sedentary life.” 

“You are quite right,” he says, as he comes 
forward and opens the door for her. “I ave led 
too sedentary a life, and this is a great and happy 
change for me.” 

“T am glad of it,” she says, cordially ; and then 
with a smile, vanishes. 

After he has closed the door and returned to 
his papers, Mr. Digby—who has been looking 
steadily into the fire for five minutes—says ab- 
ruptly : 

“ Gerard, I want you to marry that girl.” 

Gerard starts, but does not change color or be- 
tray discomposure in any way. On the contrary, 
he smiles slightly as he ties up a bundle of papers 
and replies : 

“ T am sorry that it is quite impossible.” 

“ Why is it impossible?” demands Mr. Digby, 
irritated as usual by the first sign of contradiction, 
** It seems to me that nothing could be more pos- 
sible. Here you are thrown together, dependent 
on each other for society, with excellent opportu- 
nities for any love-making nonsense that you choose 
to engage in. The girl is pretty and apparently 
good enough, while she has a fortune that should 
not be allowed to go out of the family. Marry 
her, and it is yours.” 

Of what Gerard thinks, there is no sign legible 
on his face. The experience of years has taught 
him that unmoved composure is the only front to 
present to his father. In this composure he is now 
so proficient, that if Mr. Digby proposed to him 
to burn down the house, he would betray no sur- 
prise. 

“ You forget,” he says, quietly, “that even if I 
were disposed to follow your advice, the matter 
could not be easily accomplished. Am / a man 
likely to please a young, beautiful, wealthy girl, 
who has the world all before her? The mere 
supposition is absurd.” 

“If she has any sense—and I think she has a 
littlke—she is not in search of a handsome puppy 
for a husband,” says Mr. Digby, who is not dis- 
posed to yield any point without an argument, 
and whose arguments are generally of the most 
silencing character, ‘Why are you not able to 
please a woman as well as any other man, I should 
like to know? Stuff! Make up your mind to do 
the thing and it can be done.” 

Gerard frowns a little now—the straight brows 





meeting over his eyes, which are still bent on the 
papers he is arranging. 

“ To make you understand how entirely you are 
wasting words,” he says, after a moment’s pause, 
“let me tell you plainly and decidedly three 
things. First, I do not wish to marry my cousin; 
secondly, if I, wished such a thing to desperation 
any effort to that end would be utterly unavailing, 
for she would not think of marrying me; and 
thirdly, I should hold it to be unmanly in the ex- 
treme to trouble her with any addresses while she 
is under this roof and in my power. Let this be 
conclusive on the subject.”’ 

Mr. Digby shoots a wrathful glance at the 
speaker. “ You are a fool, you always have heen 
and you always will be a fool,’’ he says, concisely. 
“I wonder that I ever do waste words on you. 
Be kind enough to leave the room,” 

Gerard complies with the last request, takes his 
way to the invariable place of refuge from the 
annoyances of life—to wit, the library—and sits 
down before his writing-table. But the usual re- 
sult does not follow from this step. Heretofore, 
to dip his pen in the ink, has been a charm which 
sent harassing thoughts away; but now he finds 
that he sits and gazes blankly at the page of man- 
uscript before him. Nothing will come to him 
save some words which he lately uttered: “Ido 
not wish to marry my cousin.” This is what 
sounds in his ears with such persistence, that at 
last he is driven to say aloud, like one put on 
his defence : 

“It is true. God knows I would of wish to 
do anything so madly foolish—even if there was 
the faintest, vaguest possibility that I could! Per- 
haps it isa misfortune that she came here’”—he 
looks at the chair opposite him, in which fancy 
places her graceful presence as he saw it the even- 
ing before—“ If life was joyless before, at least it 
was quiet. Now the quietness has gone—to re- 
turn who can tell when? But I am neither a fool 
nor a coward—a fool to hope for what can never 
be, nor a coward to betray what must never be 
suspected—and therefore, whatever I suffer, it re- 
mains true that I do not wish to marry my 
cousin.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
MISS PALFREY TAKES A BOLD STEP. 

In the quiet manner already recorded, Alma’s 
life glides on for several weeks. She rides, she 
walks, she reads to Mr.. Digby—who is ungra- 
ciously pleased to allow her to do so, but occasion- 
ally commends her voice and delivery—and she 
spends many hours in the library with Gerard, 
translating for him the Italian work on philos- 
ophy, copying his manuscripts, looking up @u- 
thorities, and altogether proving of inestimable 
service, They are very pleasant hours to her, for 
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she has not only grown thoroughly accustomed to 
her cousin, but very much attached to him. He 
is so quiet, to her always so gentle, so refined, 
and so fully possessed both of intellectual power 
and intellectual culture, that his society cannot 
be other than charming—and it is a charm with- 
out one disturbing element. She has not known 
such repose of life and feeling before, since her 
father’s death. To sit in the quiet library, with 
the fire burning brightly and the low soft sunshine 
streaming in, to walk along the quaint garden 
paths, or gallop through the beautiful woods to the 
ocean beach—these things might constitute a very 
dull existence for many girls of twenty, but to 
Alma they are full of pleasure. She feels as if 
such a serenely placid existence might go on 
indefinitely—while Gerard, watching how she 
brightens the gloom of the dark old house with 
the sweetness of her presence, remembers with a 
sharp pang how soon it must end. 

Christmas comes, and with it come many invi- 
tations to festivities in the neighboring houses— 
all which Alma civilly but firmly declines, her 


mourning affording a good excuse for doing so. } 


Miss Thornton comes in person to urge er invi- 
tation; but meets with an inflexible though gen- 
tle refusal. It is likely that, rather than prove 
ungracious, Alma would yield and suffer herself 
to be drawn into the mild vortex of country dissi- 
pation, but for the fact that in such a case she 
would be forced to meet Ida Palfrey, from whom 
she shrinks with an unconquerable’ repugnance 
and dislike. She hardly acknowledges this to 
herself, but it is certainly the foundation of her 
resolution. 

Her surprise, and sensations altogether the re- 
verse of pleasurable, may be imagined, therefore, 
when one day a card is brought to her, on which 
she reads Miss Palfrey’s name. As she looks at 
it, she hesitates for more than a moment whether 
she will see its bearer. “ She has no right to 
come; it is a presumption,” she says to herself— 
but she finally rises, and going slowly downstairs, 
enters the drawing-room. 

Ida, who is alone and feeling more nervous 
than she ever felt before in her life, turns, as she 
hears the light tread and trailing sweep of Alma’s 
dress. As they meet, the contrast which each 
presents to the other, would strike an observer 
most forcibly—one with her luxuriant, piquant 
beauty, her air of chic and style, the other like a 
calm, fair young princess, full of stateliness and 
grace. 

“I wish I was away!” Ida thinks, as they sit 
down. “ How can I speak to this statue !”’ 

The statue, meanwhile, is saying, courteously, 
“T have heard of you in the neighborhood, Miss 
Palfrey. I hope you have enjoyed the holidays.” 

“ Not particularly,” answers Ida, with hér ac- 
customed candor. “I did not expect to enjoy the 
visit much when I came—-one needs to be very 





young to enter with zest into regular merrymak- 
ing. Fashionable dissipation is another thing alto- 
gether. One may be as bored as one likes over 
that, and nobody is surprised ; but here everybody 
is surprised if one does not enjoy one’s self.” 

“ And why should one not ?” asks Alma, with 
a slight smile. “ Surely it is better to do so.” 

“ Yes, if one can—but I am d/asé, I suppose; I 
cannot. Honestly, these old-fashioned country 
festivities—all the feasting and dancing and visit 
ing—have bored me nearly to death. Perhaps 
you wonder”’—flushing a little, and answering an 
expression on Alma’s face—“ why I came, under 
these circumstances. Well, I came with a pur- 
pose, and that purpose I am here this morning to 
fulfill.” 

She speaks quickly, with a desperate sense that 
if she delays she will not have courage to speak 
at all. Certainly, Miss Dering giyes her little 
encouragement to do so. She looks surprised, 
and says, quietly : 

“Indeed! I do not understand.” 

“I did not expect you to understand,” says 
Ida, “and when you do understand, you may 
think me very impertinent and presumptuous, 
perhaps. But I mean well—l beg you to believe 
I mean well. I should like’”—she hesitates an 
instant—* to speak to you of Mr. Singleton.” 

Alma’s wildest conjectures—and many conjec- 
tures can pass through the mind in the space of 
a minute—have not prepared her for this, and she 
is so astonished that for an instant she forgets to 
be indignant. Then the warm blood rises to her 
face, and her dark eyes look at the other proudly. 

“Pardon me,” she says, “but may I ask why 
you should desire to speak of Mr. Singleton to 
me?” 

“If you do not know, it is unnecessary for me 
to say,”’ answers Ida; * but I think you know. | 
thought once that I should like, really Ae to 
harm him,” she goes on, “ but now that I have, 
I fear, harmed him very deeply, I am not com- 
fortable, and I should like to undo it if I could. I 
may be making a great mistake so far as you are 
concerned, Miss Dering, but I am sure that I am 
not mistaken in supposing that Mr. Singleton was 
very seriously attached to you; and knowing that 
he has gone away, I fear that there is some mis- 
understanding—that you are, perhaps, under a 
mistaken impression about the cause of that mis- 
erable duel,” , 

The flush of color has vanished from Alma's 
face as quickly as it came, but the expression of 
pride has deepened rather than faded, Her voice 
does not lose its quiet modulation, however, as she 
says: 

“I have no doubt your motives are very good, 
Miss Palfrey, but you are indeed making a great 
mistake. There is no misunderstanding between 
Mr. Singleton and myself, and his reasons for go- 
ing away are reasons entirely independent of me. 
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If you will excuse me, I think we will change the 
subject.” 

“No—pray don’t!’ says Ida, pleadingly. “I 
do not wonder that you are so reserved—I hardly 
wonder that you distrust me, for I have certainly 
taken a strange step—but believe that I am sin- 
cere !—and that I would do almost anything 
rather than be the cause of yea/ unhappiness to 
any one.” 

The honest, impulsive words carry conviction 
with them and touch Alma a little—though she 
still inwardly shrinks from the speaker, still feels 
that the gulf between them could not be bridged 
under any possible circumstances. 

“TI have no doubt you are sincere,” she says. 
“I have no doubt you are desiring to act for the 
best; but pardon me if I repeat again that you 
are making a mistake. Mr. Singleton’s conduct 
does not concern me at all.’’ 

“Does it not?’ says Ida, like one who can 
scarcely credit what she hears. “It seems 
strange—forgive me, but I can hardly understand 
how any woman whom he /oved could be indiffer- 
ent tohim. You think I betray a good deal, in 
saying that, do you not? But he never was in 
love with me—no, not for an hour—and I always 
knew it. I don’t pretend to excuse my folly, for 
I was guilty of a great deal; but when I sent for 
him on that last unfortunate occasion, it was to 
try and make amends, to try and rectify some mis- 
takes. He was not to blame—indeed he was 
not. No gentleman could have refused to come.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to’try to justify him,” 
says Alma, with gentle coldness, “ but I can only 
repeat that, so far as I am concerned, it is un- 
necessary—unnecessary, I mean, with regard to 
him. With regard to yourself,” she goes on, 
cordially, ‘‘it has not been unnecessary, for it 
shows me that you have a generous nature and a 
warm heart. I appreciate your motives in com- 
ing on this errand, and thank you for your good 
intentions.” 

The last words are gracious, but Ida feels that 
there is a barrier of reserve behind them which 
she cannot pass. This reticence baffles her, as it 
haffied Mrs. Hamilton. “ Cam she care for him ?”’ 
thinks the impulsive, passionate nature, “It is 
surely impossible.’’ 

Aloud she says, “ You need not thank me, for I 
felt driven to this step by some compelling force 
—a sense of duty, I suppose conscientious people 
would say, but I have never been a conscientious 
person, and I don’t know whether it was a sense 
of duty or not. I only felt that I could not stand 
by and see two people, who perhaps cared for 
each other, estranged by my fault. It is terrible 
to feel that anything very dreadful is one’s own 
fault,” she says, with a shudder. “I wonder I 
did not grow gray during those awful days when 
the doctors said Mr. Singleton would die. I felt 
as if his blood was as much on my head as if I 








had shot him myself; and I hated—O ow I 
hated Alfred Lennox !” 

“ But was that just?” asks Alma, who finds 
that, whether she will or no, she must discuss 
this (to her) distasteful subject. “ Mr. Lennox 
may have been wrong, but at least he had— 
or thought he had—strong provocation.” 

“ He had none at all!” cries Ida, with flashing 
eyes. “I suppose he told yon, as he told every 
one else, the story of his grievances—but, if you 
believe me at all, believe that more than half of 
them existed only in his imagination. I broke 
my engagement with him because he was so disa- 
greeably jealous and exacting—*of on account of 
Mr. Singleton—and if there had not been another 
man in the world, I would not have renewed it. 
And to think that because he found a gentleman 
in my drawing room, who had every right to be 
there, he should have insulted and shot him!— 
was not this enough to make me hate him?” 

“Can you find no excuse in the fact that he 
loved you desperately ?’’ 

“ Not any atall. Besides it was not desperate 
love, but bad temper, that was the matter with him.” 

Alma cannot restra.n a smile at this summary 
disposal of Mr. Lennox; and Ida, catching the 
imfection, smiles too. 

“ We will not talk of him any more,” she says. 
“IT cannot trust myself to do so, and you are!not 
interested. Indeed I must go’’—glancing at her 
watch—* for I promised Ella Thornton to call 
for her at some house in the neighborhood. I am 
glad you have taken my visit in such good part, 
Miss Dering; but you must let me hope”—with 
a wistful gaze—* that what I have said has not 
been said altogether in vain. Please don’t answer, 
for I see that you are going to say, as you have 
already said, that it is a matter which does not 
concern you. But it concerns some one else 
very deeply—I know him well enough to know 
that—and I should be glad to think that I had 
done him a good turn at last, in payment for sev- 
eral bad ones.” 

With these parting words, she is out of the 
room like a flash, leaving Alma standing quite 
motionless in the floor—a position from which 
she does not move until the sound of the carriage 
wheels had died away. 

Then she walks to one of the windows, opens 
it, and stepping out, takes her way to the garden, 
where she is least likely to be disturbed—though 
disturbances are rare at Warfield, be she where 
she may. The air is chill, for the sun is veiled 
behind clouds, but she does not heed it, as she 
slowly paces along the paths, absorbed in thought. 
Ida’s eager defence of Singleton has brought 
back the old strife of doubt and perplexity, to a 
degree that makes her nerves thrill, and sets her 
pulses to beating quickly.. After all, was he not 
to blame? This is the question which comes 
back like an unsolved enigma. 
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“Yet why should I ask it?” she says to herself, 
at last, with a weary, impatient sigh. “ It is 
surely nothing to me. When he went away in 
silence, without one attempt to justify himself, 
why should I give a thought to the consideration 
of his worthiness or unworthiness? There is but 
one wise thing for me to do, and that is to forget 
that he exists—as speedily ‘and utterly as possi- 
ble!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


, 


ASTRAND, 








BY MRS. LAURA H. FEULING. 


Yon little boat is moored so low 
That only one who mindful heeds, 
Would ever grant its power to go 
Beyond the sands, beyond the reeds, 
Out where the billows ebb and flow. 


And yet this boat its builder wrought 
+ Year after year in toilsome mood, 
Its gyves and timbers patient sought 
Through heavy hours of solitude, 
And dreamed himself an Argonaut. 
No passing eyes this day divine 
The tale of all his long desire, 
Although he builded strong and fine, 
He set its bolts in furnace fire, 
Its anchors forged in storm and shine. 


What fabrics of his treasure trove, 

What hues of gold and tints of rose 
In yonder drooping sails he wove, 

The wide, wide world nor cares nor knows, 
He bade it speed his work of love. 


But never came the lagging tide 

To lift the boat upon its breast; 
And all his crew forsook his side, 

And wandered east and wandered west; 
In vain to launch his boat he tried. 


There comes no passing boat in hail, 

No signal through the distance gleams, 
Dark mists the seaward vistas veil ; 

To realize the builder's dreams, 
No breeze unfurls the silent sail, 


Round prow and keel slow drifts the sand, 
And they who pass, nor heed nor see. 
- One pull to aid the builder's hand 
Had launched this little boat, ah me ! 
This waiting boat so long astrand. 
But may be in some future hour, 
Some delver in the sands shall tell, 
A builder built by right of dower, 
This builder builded staunch and well, 
And then the world shall own his power. 


And some shall tell the story o'er 
Of all the wealth from far and wide 
This little boat had brought to shore, 
Had it but launched upon the tide, - 
A treasure it may bring no more. 


a. 
— 


WHEN the purse is empty, and the kitchen cold, 
then is the voice of flattery no longer heard, 
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Playing at Chemistry—No. 5. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 

Long ago it was believed that the whole world 
about us was composed of only four substances or 
elements—earth, air, fire and water. Observation 
and study led thinking people to differ from 
this opinion, and after many years of experiment, 
the chemists have now learned to: believe that 
there are more than sixty of these elements, or 
substances, and that from them all things that ex- 
ist on or below the surface of the earth are com- 
posed. 

Every one is familiar with such things as iron, 
copper, tin, gold and lead. Substances of this 
order are called in chemistry the metallic ele- 
ments, but there are many others which differ 
from these in so marked a manner as to be 
named the non-metallic elements. Among these 
last some cannot be seen by the eye, yet they are 
very. powerful in their effects. Two of these 
invisible bodies, which have been named oxygen 
and nitrogen, whem mixed together, form the air 
we breathe. The same oxygen, when united with 
another invisible substance, known as hydrogen, 
makes the water we drink. Other things, of 
course, often enter into the air and water, some- 
times making them impure and unwholesome. 

One of the changes that often occur in the air 
can be shown in the following manner: Take a 
bottle, which we call empty, but which is, of 
course, full of the air of the room in which the 
experiment is being performed. Then fix a 
a piece of candle firmly upon the end of a wire 
so bent as to pass into the bottle. The end of the 
wire, which is to be held in the hand, should then 
be passed through a bit of paper 
or card, that can be made to cover 
the mouth of the bottle. Now 
light the candle, and pass it into 
the bottle, where the flame will 
gradually become dim and finally 
go out. The death of the flame has 
been caused by the fact that a 
substance, called carbon, existing 
in the candle, has been united by 
the burning with the air in the 
bottle ; the union of these substances has made a 
third substance called carbonic acid gas, which 
destroys the flame and is also injurious to the life 
of human beings. 

If another empty bottle, that is, a bottle full of 
common air, is now placed beside the first one, 
the eye will observe no difference between them. 
But the difference between the gas and the com- 
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mon air will become very evident in the follow- 
ing experiment: 

Have at hand some lime-water. This is easily 
prepared by letting a piece of fresh lime stand for 
some time in cold water, shaking it repeatedly, 
and then letting it settle until the water looks 
clear. This pure-looking water will then contain 
in it a considerable portion of lime so mixed with 
it as to be invisible to the eye. When some of 
this lime-water is poured into the bottle of com- 
mon air, it will appear unchanged and perfectly 
clear. But pour some of the same liquid into the 
bottle of carbonic acid gas, and it instantly be- 
comes white and milky, for the reason that the 
colorless and invisible gas unites immediately 
with the lime contained in the colorless water, 
and the two together form chalk, a substance 
known in chemistry as the carbonate of lime, 

The pure air which we take into our mouths is 
changed in our bodies in somewhat the same man- 
ner as that which was burned in the bottle—that 
is, when it is breathed out again at the mouth it 
has become carbonic acid gas. This fact can also 
be proven by a very simple experiment with the 
lime-water. 





Pour some clear lime-water into adrinking-glass 
and then breathe into it through a straw ora pipe- 
stem, and the lime-water will turm milky, exactly 
in the same manner as it did in the bottle when 
it combined with the carbonic acid gas. In this 
case the lungs pour the carbon upon the lime, 
while in the other the lime was thrown upon the 
carbon ; in each case the two substances unite to 
make chalk or carbonate of lime. 

A similar result may be obtained by pouring 
lime-water on a large saucer or shallow dish so 
that it may spread and present muchsurface. Allow 
it to stand for some time in a room where several 
persons are sitting, and after moving it occasionally 
pour the liquid into a glass. A thin white skim 
or film can then be seen upon the top of the lime- 
water, which is again the chalk formed by union 
with the carbonic acid in the air, 

It is the business of chemistry to discover the 
rules by which certain elements unite together to 
form new substances. In the same manner the 
operations of the same science are learned in the 


kitchen where flour, milk, water, yeast and even | 





potatoes, when rightly mixed together, and heated 
by a certain rule, transform themselves into a loaf 
of bread utterly unlike any of the many articles 
of which it is composed. 

Instances of these chemical combinations are 
occurring around us at every moment—thus the 
oxygen in the air will loosen itself from its com- 
panion, the nitrogen, to join itself to iron, making 
what is usually called iron-rust, but what is scien- 
tifically named the oxide of iron. 

Hartshorn seems to have a most undainty fancy 
for every kind of grease. A little of this substance, 
rightly called ammonia, mixed with water, will 
cleanse a soiled hairbrush with magical ra- 
pidity. The oily substance which the brush has 
taken from the hair, is seized upon by the harts- 
horn, and these when united join with the water to 
become a soap-suds that carries away with it all 
the soil from the brush. 

Borax has the same taste or affinity. A greasy 
spot upon cloth can readily be removed Ly wash- 
ing it in water in which borax or hartshorn has 
been dissolved.. The water alone, will not, how- 
ever, affect the grease, for. the reason that water 
hasa cordial dislike for all oily substances, Taking 
advantage of this known chemical rule, a neat 
little experiment can be shown, which might be 
called magical soap. Place ina bottle a small 
portion of water, and pour upon it about an equal 
portion of oil, . The latter will float upon the 
surface of the water, and no amount of shaking 
can induce them to mingle. When this has been 
clearly exhibited to the observers, add a few drops 
of ammonia, and the contents of the bottle will 
speedily unite and become soap. 

Writing-ink is the cause of many of the griefs 
of childhood, not only in the laborious trials of 
the copy-book, but in the disastrous effects of a 
spill, and it is comforting to know that this dirty 
black liquid has a delicate fancy for snowy milk, 
and will rush away in its company in kindliest 
friendship. 

One of the elements very frequently met, and 
very widely useful,is sulphur. It has the singular 
effect upon many substances of taking away their 
color, and this makes it very serviceable for bleach- 
ing. Straw bonnets and hats that have become 
yellow and discolored through use and exposure 
are whitened when exposed to the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur. A fruit-stain upon a white linen 
table-cloth can frequently be entirely removed by 
wetting it with water and then holding the spot 
in the smoke of a sulphur match. Sulphur has, 
however, another fancy, which is not nearly so 
useful or agreeable to the household. This is its 
remarkable taste for silver, and will be seen when- 
ever a soft-boiled egg is stirred with a silver 
spoon. The sulphur inthe egg instantly seizes 
upon the silver, uniting into a most repulsive black 
rust. The sulphur which exists in mustard has 
the same effect, and it operates upon silver so 
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quickly that bone or gold-lined spoons are usually 
used in preparing it for table use. 

A prettier exhibition of the peculiar powers of 
sulphur can be made by turning a glass jar bot- 
tom upwards, and then 
carefully placing a 
bright red rose within 
it, so standing that it 
can be distinctly seen. 
If sulphur matches are 
then burned so that the 
fumes will rise into the 
glass and surround the 
flower, the pretty red- 
ness of the petals will 
be seen to fade away under the bleaching quali- 
ities of the sulphur. 

As an instance of the singular effect of chem- 
ical combinations, common table salt may be 
chosen. This most wholesome and useful article, 
which is pleasant alike to taste, sight and touch, 
is formed of two very unlike substances. The 
true scientific name of table salt is chloride of 
sodium, signifying that it is formed by a union of 
sodium and chlorine. The first of these substances 
is a metal, that has so strong a liking for oxygen 
that it cannot be kept either in the air or near the 
water, but has to be preserved in rock oil, a sub- 
stance that contains no oxygen. Chlorine, the 
other element of salt, is a yellowish gas with a 
very unpleasant odor, and which when taken into 
the body with the breath is poisonous; yet these 
two substances, when properly mingled, become 
the wholesome and snowy white salt that adds 
such relish to otherwise tasteless food. 
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BY ETHEL TANE, 


Together in the twilight dim, 
A maiden and her lover; 

She played a school-girl air to him, 
She played it o’er and over. 

One little hand kept down the bass, 
Helped by the open pedal ; 

The other flew from place to place 
And gamboled through the treble. 


Yet while she played the sprightly maid 

Still chatted with her lover. 
“ Yes, yes,”’ he said. “‘ Indeed!” he said, 

And turned the pages over, 

The light of wit in those replies, 
(s hard to be detected ! 

And yet the sparkle of her eyes 
Shines in his own reflected. 

Her tongue runs on, her fingers trill, 
He hangs upon her speech ; 

Oh! bass were dull and treble shrill 
If severed each from each. 





A TRAP TO CATCH AN 
HEIRESS. 


F. M. BICKNELL, 

“T think it as honorable to get a fortune by 
marriage as by speculation or gambling in stocks, 
and it has the advantage for us of requiring less 
capital at the start.” 

“IT admit that, but you see it takes two to make 
a bargain, and if she shouldn’t prove tractable—” 

“ Give it up and say, ‘ better luck next time.’ 
But here circumstances are so favorable the thing 
is worth at least a trial. In this quiet place you 
can, if you choose, be her almost constant com- 
panion—not the ghost of a rival, not even another 
eligible Jari within twenty miles. Think of the 
rides, rambles, and moonlight /@¢e-d-/@fes—” 

“ Which all go for nothing if she happens to be 
spoken for already.” 

“You don’t think she is engaged ?” 

“I remember she and Fred Hardy appeared to 
be very good friends, when we met her at his 
house last winter.” 

“She was a schoolmate of his sister, and is 
now her bosom friend. Naturally, she is on in- 
timate terms with the family. I don’t think their 
regard for each other passes friendship. At the 
most she can no more than refuse you. Look at 
Harry Sawtelle—two years ago a dry-goods sales- 
man, now the husband of five hundred thousand.” 

“ Which he would not have been, had he not 
happened to pull its owner out of a burning hotel. 
It’s a great point in one’s favor to be able to save 
an heiress from death or danger.” 

“So Tom Harris thought, when he hired the 
boy to frighten Kate Benton’s horse into running 
away, by spreading a big umbrella in its face. 
Poor Tom !—how was he to know the horse was 
stone blind? We must not use such a clumsy ar- 
tifice if we—” 

“Hush! If I can’t make myself acceptable 
without resort to the hot-house plan of develop- 
ing her affections—well, we will see.” 

The foregoing conversation which took place 
one summer afternoon, hetween Mr. Clarence 
Dayton and his fmend, Mr. John Wentworth, in 
an upper room of the house of Mrs. Bailey, an 
aunt of the former, may throw a little light upon 
an adventure which subsequently befell the object 
of their remarks, Miss Isabel Fairbanks, who 
with her mother, an invalid, was spending a few 
weeks in Beechwood, a small settlement among 
the mountains. The two young gentlemen were 
not boarding out their allotted two weeks of vaca- 
tion in the quiet country town because they pre- 
ferred it to a more fashionable summer resort, but 
on account of the financial rest and quiet which 
it afforded to their exchequers, sadly depleted 
by some of the extravagances of city life ; and it is 
not surprising that on their unexpected meeting 
with the only daughter of a wealthy merchant, 
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they should, without her knowledge, discuss sun- 
dry plans nearly affecting her welfare. 

Althoigh possessed of more than ordinary per- 
sonal attractions, Isabel had not allowed herself 
to be in any way spoiled or made vain by the 
flatteries of her many admirers. She was a frank, 
sensible, warm-hearted girl, entirely free from 
affectation or coquetry. The sincerity which 
looked out from her clear brown eyes pervaded 
all her thoughts and actions, and being pure- 
minded herself, she was less ready to detect the 
duplicity of others. She was far from questioning 
the motives of the young men in seeking a renewal 
of their already slight acquaintance, and on the 
occasion of their first call was unaffectedly glad to 
meet them. Living in the same city and having 
mutual acquaintances, there were plenty of topics 
of common interest to stimulate conversation and 
place them at once on an easy footing with each 
other. Indeed, ere Clarence and his friend took 
their leave they had become sufficiently intimate 
to permit of their discussing and arranging 
together picnics and pleasure excursions enough 
occupy all their time during the remainder of 
their vacation. 

The scenery in and about Beechwood, possessed 
all that variety and beauty peculiar to mountain 
regions, and the points of interest, many of them 
unknown or unrecognized by the inhabitants, 
were the objects of many little tours by Miss 
Fairbanks and Mr. Wentworth, who for reasons 
of his own, had detailed himself for constant 
escort duty. Sometimes his friend and adviser, 
Clarence Dayton, made one of the party, but so 
seldom that Isabel more than once remarked on 
his shyness and reserve in a way which would 
have greatly edified some of his acquaintance, 
among whom he enjoyed a reputation largely 
based on quite opposite qualities. 

Always a lively and pleasant companion, John, 
or Jack, as he was usually called, chose to make 
himself particularly agreeable to Miss Fairbanks, 
and he was soon well satisfied he was progressing 
in her good graces, although he felt by no means 
sure he should ever pass the bounds of friendship 
and succeed in capturing her heart. That he was 
in great danger of losing his own, both his feel- 
ings and Clarence’s admonitions made him aware. 

Among the natural attractions of Beechwood 
was one said to be especially worth seeing. This 
was Prospect Mountain, and before they had 
been many days in town, the young men made ar- 
rangements for paying it a visit in company with 
Isabel Fairbanks. With a laudable desire— 
hardly characteristic of her sex—to be on time;”’ 
the young lady completed her preparations fully 
ten minutes before the hour appointed for their de- 
parture. But it would have been as well had she 
spared herself the trouble, for not only did two 
o'clock fail to bring her escorts. but to her grow- 
ing surprise, one, two, three quarters elapsed 
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without their appearing. In fact, it was nearly 
three when she heard the sound of approaching 
wheels and saw Jack ride into the front yard 
alone. ’ 

“So you have come at last, sir. After having 
kept me waiting a whole hour, your reputation 
for punctuality is irrevocably gone, and you can 
never dare to hint, in my presence, at any femi- 
nine short-comings of that kind. Why are you 
so late, and where its Mr. Dayton ?” 

“The one is the cause of the other,”’ was his 
rather incoherent answer; “ that is to say, I have 
delayed, thinking Clarence might get better and 
be able to come with me.” 

“Is he then sick? He appeared well enough 
this forenoon.” 

“ He has been attacked with one of his sudden 
headaches, which always make their appearance 
most inopportunely. He thinks it may leave him 
by and by, but when I came away it showed no 
signs of relenting.”’ 

“TI am very sorry for him. I suppose we can 
just as well go to Prospect Mountain another 
day.” / 

“Oh, no!’ he exclaimed, rather hastily, she 
thought, “‘ we may not again have so clear a sky. 
Clarence wishes particularly that we shall not 
stay away on his account. He has been there 
once, you know.” 

“Then, perhaps, we may as well go, if it is 
not too late.” 

“By no means,” he answered, preparing to 
help her into the carriage. “ We shall have half 
an hour to spare before the sunset, which we 
surely must not fail to see.” 

Four miles of rough, hilly road, which, how- 
ever, formed one of the most attractive drives in 
the country, brought them into the vicinity of 
Prospect Mountain. Turning from the public 
highway into a field, they passed a dwelling- 
house, where they engaged a ragged urchin in 
the capacity of guide, and following a sort of 
wood-road for a considerable distance, came at 
last to the base of a mountain, which, to their 
surprise, seemed to be nothing more than a very 
ordinary hill. Leaving their horse tied to a tree, 
they made the last short, though often rugged, 
ascent on foot. 

“Here ye be,” remarked the boy, as they 
stopped to take breath in a small fir grove which 
had been fitted up by its philanthropic owner 
with rustic benches and tables, for the convenience 
of picnic and excursion parties. “ All yer got ter 
do is ter go through there where ye see that 
kinder openin’ yender, and ” 

The mysterious nod which completed his sen- 
tence piqued Isabel’s curiosity, and without wait- | 
ing to ask any questions, she hastened toward the - 
point indicated, followed more, deliberately by 
her cavalier. Crossing a sort of rocky threshold, . 
she put aside the branches of an evergreen which 
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extended like a door across the passage, and tak- 
ing a step forward, suddenly uttered a cry which 
caused Jack to spring to her side and tak a firm 
hold of her arm. Before them lay the view 
which had given Prospect Mountain its name. 

No one who has not been placed in a similar sit- 
uation, can form an accurate idea of the sensation 
which they experienced at finding themselves 
scarcely two yards from the summit of a precipice 
which could not have been less than twenty-five 
hundred feet high. Far—far beneath was a 
beautiful valley, through which a foaming river 
was pursuing a zig-zag course, finally to lose it- 
self among the intricacies of the distant moun- 
tains. The farm houses, the gardens and the 
highways, were less than liliputian in their dimin- 
ished size, and the cattle grazing in the pastures 
looked no larger than ants. 

Their sudden emergence from the forests, 
whose thick foliage and huge trunks allowed 
their vision but contracted range, to a position, 
as it were, midway between heaven and earth— 
commanding an apparently boundless view of the 
broad open blue sky, and the hundreds of wooded 
or tocky peaks which stretched away in front of 
them, closely flanking each other as far as the eye 
could reach—produced an effect indescribably 
startling and awe-inspiring. For several moments 
not a word was spoken. Isabel, who had drawn 
back a step or two, stood with one hand still 
grasping the fir branch, while the other had, per- 
haps unconsciously, gone out of her custody. 

Their guide first broke silence. “Yer hadn't 
oughter let her go so fast,’ he said, addressing 
Jack. “She come mighty near pitchin’ over 
head fust.” 

The subject of his remarks drew a long breath. 
“It was dreadful for the first neoment, but isn’t it 
grand? I should never tire of such a view.” 

“I could stand here forever,” he said, half- 
tenderly, half-jestingly. 

«I don’t think you had better; it would be fa- 
tiguing. Suppose we sit down on this mossy 
rock, with my shaw] for a cushion.” 

Jack helped her to a comfortable position and 
stretched himself lazily at her side. “Now, we 
can view the beauties of nature at our ease.’’ 

“Could anything be more lovely!” she ex- 
claimed, with enthusiastic admiration. 

“ Impossible,” he answered, gazing up into her 
handsome animated face and dark dreaming eyes. 

“Mr. Wentworth,” she asked, after several 
moments of silence, “ does that river down there 
awaken any—any particular train of thought in 
your mind ?” 

« Well, really, I don’t know,” he replied, putting 
his head on one side with the air of a connoisseur, 
“ Yes, it sy rather suggestive of boiling molasses—”’ 

She laughed merrily. “Oh you practical— 
man !”” 

“I perceive I have not hit upon your idea.” 





“ No, I claim no originality for it, but it struck 
me that yonder stream was symbolic of the course 
of human life. See, where it seems to hégin far 
back in uncertainty—how slow and hesitating is 
its low. Presently it gathers size and strength 
and moves along with increasing force. Some- 
times it is smooth and straight, again its waters 
are troubled and its channel crooked. After 
having passed through its varied existence, doing 
its appointed work, it disappears from our sight 
to go we know not where.” 

She paused, slightly flushed, and he said, softly, 
“To continue, or rather to vary the comparison, 
let us suppose there is another river whose source 
is far distant but whose course gradually ap- 
proaches this. By and by they come in sight of 
each other and flow along side by side: they can 
hear each other’s pleasant voices; closer and 
cluser they come, until finally in the full tide of 
their strength and power, they join and flow on 
together through fair lands and pleasant valleys, 
contented and happy to make the! journey of life 
in company.” 

He was silent. He had taken one of her 
hands in his; with averted face she plucked nerv- 
ously at the fringe of her shawl. Just as he was 
about to whisper : “ Dost like the picture ?” the 
current of thought was rudely turned by a remark 
from their young guide, who had been perched 
upon a rock, some fifteen feet distant : 

“Say, mister,” he piped, “I got ter be goin’ 
neaow; I hev ter gitt her keaows, yer know, 
so ” 





“Well, go along then,” interrupted Jack, 
sharply. ‘* Here, take this,” tossing him a small 
coin. 

“ And please accept this, with my thanks, for 
your trouble,” interposed Isabel; taking a gold 
piece from a pretty portemonnaie and bestowing it 
upon the youth with a smile which made him 
blush to the roots of his tawny hair, as he stam- 
mered an awkward “ Thank yer.” 

Jack was a little abashed as the boy disappeared 
among the trees. “I ought not to have been so 
cross with the young scamp,” he said, apologeti- 
cally, “but he interzupted me at a time when I 
was about to -——” 

** Say !”’ cried a shrill voice behind them. 

Isabel suppressed a desire to laugh, as Jack 
said in a tone which could not conceal his vexa- 
tion, “ Well, what is it now ?” 

“ Do yer—think yer—kin find yer—way back 
alone ?”’ asked the boy, breathlessly. 

Yes.” 

“ Wouldn't it be as well for us to go now,” 
suggested his companion. 

“And not see the magnificent sunset? The 
path is easily kept, I suppose?” he continued 
without giving her time to reply. 

“Oh yes, all yer got ter dois tu keep ter yer 
right when yer git tu the big rock near the front 
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o’ ther hill. Then putty soon ye’ll come ter the 
clarin’, and then ye’re all right.” 

“T can find the way without doubt,” said Jack, 
rather impatiently, “you can go—unless Miss 
Fairbanks insists on denying herself the pleasure 

” 

«“ We will stay a few minutes longer,” she inter- 
rupted, rising. “It is almost time for the sun to 
say good night. See, he has set to the inhabit- 
ants of the valley. Their day is considerably 
shorter than ours, is it not ?” 

« And ours is far too short,” he returned, placing 
his arm lightly about her, for they were standing 
dangerously near the edge. But for some reason 
his protection was not acceptable to her, for she 
gently but quickly moved back a pace and 
leaned against a tree in such a manner as to ren- 
der any other support unnecessary, and its offer 
quite out of the question. 

The sky was cloudless and the sun slowly ap- 
proached the horizon undimmed by the slightest 
haze. Gradually the shadows in the valleys be- 
gan to widen and creep stealthily up the sides of 
the mountains, until finally, the gilding left the 
tree tops on the last and highest peak and was 
succeeded by a deep and perfect green, which the 
softer light seemed to render two-fold clearer 
and more distant than it had been in the dazzle 
and glare of a moment before. 

“If there were a few clouds, the effect would 
be more brilliant,” remarked Jack, breaking a 
long silence. 

“Tt is a rare sight, and } should like to stay 
longer did not prudence forbid. I will wear the 
shawl,” she continued, as he began to fold it up 
with a pre-occupied air. He put it over her 
shoulders, and offering his arm, they started on 
their descent. 

“T am very glad we came, Mr. Wentworth, 
and I can not thank you enough for your trouble.” 

“No—I mean yes—I—I beg your pardon,” 
stammered Jack, “I am a little absent-minded.” 

Isabel wondered at his confused manner, but 
made no remark upon it. “I had no idea when 


I came to Beechwood, it contained so many beau- | 


ties.” 

“ Your coming made an important addition to 
the number,” he said, with a bow. 

Without appearing to notice his remark, she 
continued quickly, “* When Fred comes he must 
see Prospect Mountain.” 

A cold chill seemed suddenly to pervade Jack’s 
frame as he stammered in a faint voice; “ Fred— 
Fred who ?” 

“ Mr. Hardy, perhaps I should say,” she re- 
turned, with a laugh and a blush, “ but I thought 
you knew him as Fred, and—” 

“ Ves, yes. Is—is he coming to Beechwood ?” 

“ Did I not tell you?”—perhaps her surprised 
air was partly affected—* he is on a walking and 
hunting tour somewhere in this neighborhood, 





and wrote us—mamma and me—that he should 
call on us the last of this week.” 

“Indeed; that will be very pleasant.” 
tone but poorly suited his words. 

“Where are we going?” she exclaimed sud- 
deniy. ‘‘ Are you quite sure we are taking the 
right path ?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied, hurrying on with such 
precipitation she could hardly keep pace with him. 

** But, Mr. Wentworth, stop a moment. This 
is the big rock of which the boy spoke, and you 
remember he told us to keep to the right.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, without turning 
about, “ my memory says /e/¢ very distinctly.” 

“ Really, Mr. Wentworth, I think you are 
wrong—”’ 

“ Really, Miss Fairbanks, I am sorry for that, 
as I have undertaken your safe guidance back to 
yourmamma. If you think me incompetent—” 

“Oh no—no, perhaps you are right—” 

« Perhaps,” —he retorted, with an injured air. 

“T will go your way,” she said, silenced, if not 
convinced. 

“ No—excuse me—you must not—yet. It 
would be no small matter to go astray in these 
woods. I will run on a few rods to see if I am 
wrong, and you shall wait here—if you are not 
afraid !” 

“ Afraid!” Her tone effectually disclaimed 
any such weakness. 

They were not very far from the clearing, but 
as there was still a little rough scrambling to be 
done before coming to the woodland, Isabel was 
well content to sit upon a rock until her attendant 
should return convinced, as she felt sure he 
would be, that he was in error. Evidently he 
was not easily satisfied, for he was gone quite a 
long time. The dusk was falling and the wood- 
land path was becoming shadowy and obscure. 
Although the round-eyed moon was peering 
kindly over the tops of the forest trees and would 
soon afford plenty of light, Isabel began to be 
a trifle uneasy at Jack’s prolonged absence. It 
seemed as if full half an hour had elapsed since 
he left her, when she heard with relief a step upon 
the dry leaves. But it did not sound from the 
direction in which he had gone—doubtless he 
wandered, as he might naturally do in a dark and 
almost pathless wood, Soon a man’s form was 
seen approaching. Her heart-beats quickened 
—it was not Jack. He came nearer, and she 
saw he was a young man, under thirty, tal! and 
strongly built. He was coarsely clad in a blue 
woolen shirt, thick trousers belted about the 
waist and tucked into heavy cow-hide boots, and 
a dilapidated palm-leaf hat. Over his shoulder 
hung a small bundle, which was supported upon 
a stout stick. His skin was very dark, and his 
bushy whiskers and abundant hair were jet 
black. Isabel fancied there was an evil expression 
in the quick look he gave her from under his 


His 
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heavy brows, and she could not repress a slight 
tremor as he stepped before her and said in a 
gruff voice: “Can you tell me the nearest way, to 
Beechwood, ma’am ?”’ 

“ Yes, yes,” she answered, looking about her 
uneasily and trying to steady her voice, “you 
have but to follow this path across the brook, and 
you will come to a house where you can obtain 
full directions,” 

“’Bliged,”’ growled the man, “ mebbe, long as 
you're so ’commodatin’, you will lend me a little 
money to git some victuals and a night’s lodging 
with ?” 

Isabel began to tremble in earnest. She 
strained her eyes in vain hope of catching a 
glimpse of Jack’s approaching form. “ You can 
get these without paying for them,” she said 
retreating a few paces, “ no one will refuse you—”’ 

“| want money,” he interrupted fiercely, ‘and if 
you aint willin’ to give it me; [’ll try and per- 
suade you”—to her unbounded alarm he took 
from his pocket a revolver, and springing back 
the hammer with an ominous click, he deliber- 
ately pointed the weapon at her bosom. Isabel 
was almost beside herself with terror, “ Mr. 
Wentworth—Jack !” she screamed. 

There was a rustling among the dry leaves not 
far away. A quick step was heard approaching. 
The villain did not move, 

“Isabel, darling Isabel, don’t be alarmed. I 
,am coming,” called Jack. 

“Quick! gimme your purse, or I'll shoot you 
and him, too,” exclaimed the man, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“ Villain !”’ shouted Jack, who was still several 
yards away, “release that lady at once or I will 


Ere he could ‘finish his sentence, his attention 
was suddenly arrested by a most unexpected inci- 
dent. There was a sort of crashing noise among 
the underbrush near at hand, which seemed alike 
to startle him and the ruffian. At the next 
instant a huge dog came bounding through the 
trees, and before the man could make a movement 
to elude him, sprang at his throat with a force 
which instantly threw him to the ground, where 
he held him with a vice like grip. 

“Help! murder!” he cried in a gurgling 
voice. “ He will kill me—take him off!” 

With a face strangely pale, Jack seized the an- 
imal’s collar and tried to loosen his hold upon the 
prostrate wretch’s windpipe, but his efforts would 
have availed little had they not been seconded by 
several stern commands and one or two emphatic 
blows upon the head, on the part of his master, 
a young man with a fowling piece, who had 
quickly followed him to the scene of action. 

“ Fred, oh Fred, save me!” screamed Isabel. 

“ Belle ! here !”’ exclaimed Mr. Frederic Hardy, 
catching her as she almost fell fainting into his 
arms, 





“ Oh Fred,’’ she murmured, “ you don’t know 
how glad I am you have come.” 

“ There, there dear, don’t tremble so, the danger 
is passed.” Perhaps, Mr. Hardy thought prompt 
measures necessary to prevent his fair charge from 
swooning, for he supplemented his consolations 
with a most uniquivocal smack. The effect of this 
restorative proved his wisdom in applying it, for 
she raised her head, blushing deeply and gently 
relezsing herself, said more quietly, “We are for- 
getting Mr. Wentworth, Fred.” 

“ Jack! is it possible this is you? excuse me for 
not recognizing you before. This is a strange coin- 
cidence—our meeting in this lonely place so far 
from home.” 

“ Very curious indeed.” Had his voice come 
all the way from his boots it could not have been 
feebler. “‘ Ah—wouldn’t it be well for us to move 
on? its getting late.” 9 

“ Certainly,” assented Fred Hardy, “ come 
Nero. Here, sir.” 

But Nero, upon whose collar his master had 
been keeping a firm hand, declined this invitation. 
He uttered a low growl and made a quick move- 
ment in the opposite direction, where the object 
of the little disturbance was trying to withdraw 
unnoticed. 

“Oh, we were forgetting our friend. Come 
here,” he said, in a tone of command, Very re- 
luctantly the man approached. 

“Hold up your head, I. want to see how you 
look,” he continued, putting his hand under the 
man’s chin and turning his face about so that the 
moon might illumine a set of features, which 
were rendered anything but attractive by the un- 
naturally fierce scowl into which they were con- 
torted by their owner. After scutinizing them 
closely for a few moments, Fred suddenly uttered 
an exclamation. One of the fellow’s eyebrows 
was black and bushy, while the other, in curious 
contrast, was light and quite thin, With a quick 
movement, Fred tore off hat, wig and whiskers, 
and revealed a crop of closely-cut brown hair and 
a blonde moustache. ‘A disguise, eh! what 
does this mean? None of that,I say.” The 
fellow had made a desperate effort to escape, but 
a warning growl from the dog caused him to 
change his mind. 

“ Come, Fred, if you want to get out of these 
woods to-night,” said Jack, moving away. Couid 
it be that it was fear which caused the curious 
trembling in his voice? Fred, who was peering 
into the face before him, drew in a quick breath— 
almost a gasp—as he stepped back a pace, ex- 
claiming in a voice betraying his intense surprise : 

“Clarence Dayton!” 

“ What? it cannot be!” cried Isabel. 

But it was. In spite of the uncertain light and 


his facial gymnastics, Clarence Dayton had been 
unabie to conceal his identity. 
“ What's the object of this mummery?” de- 
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manded Fred, in a tone expressing both sorrow 
and anger. 

“ It was only a little joke,” was the reply, with 
a badly-assumed air of carélessness. 

“A joke, indeed! I was not aware gentlemen 
were in the habit of indulging their love of jokes 
at the expense of ladies.” 

“I don’t see the use of making such a fuss 
about it,” began Clarence, sullenly. 

“You are right,” interrupted Fred, contemptu- 
ously; “ you and your joke deserve no further 
notice. Come, Belle, we will hunt up a convey- 
ance and go to your boarding place. The night 
air is damp and you'll take cold, I fear.” 

Carefully folding her shawl about her, and 
drawing her arm through his with an air of pro- 
prietorship, he called his reluctant dog and de- 
parted without a word to Jack, whose shame- 
faced manner sufficiently betrayed his complicity 
in the “ joke.” 

Next morning the early train took away from 
Beechwood, two young men, sadder and presum- 
ably wiser than when they arrived in that in- 
teresting town a little less than two weeks before. 

In a letter received by Clarence from his aunt 
some time afterward, occurred this passage: 
“Isabel Fairbanks, in whom Jack was so in- 
terested, returned home last week, and I under- 
stand she is socn to be married to Mr. Hardy, to 
whom she has been long engaged.” 

e- ———_ 


HER DESTINY. 


BY SPHINX, 

“T hear you are about to take an outing, Miss 
Natalie?” and the rider drew his rein in the 
shade and looked down upon the girl standing 
listlessly near the rectory gate. 

The quick, uplifted glance of surprise at finding 
any one so near, also betrayed the delightful an- 
ticipation of her first glimpse of the “ world”— 
that was so soon to be opened to her eager vision. 

The Cantrells, who had boarded at the Widow 
Vernay’s farm for so many summers, had made a 
friend of Natalie, and were going to show the 
girl some of the beauties of the sea and mountains 
—and in this, her musing walk, she had strolled 
near the rectory without knowing it, so intent was 
she upon the pleasant plans accumulating daily. 

There was something sad in Austin Morley’s 
countenance as hesurveyed the fleeting expressions 
in the bright’face before him, which seemed to 
hold such a capability for enjoyment; “and it 
could centre there an infinite deal of sorrow,” he 
thought, looking at the mouth with its scarcely 
perceptible droop of the corners. 

“TI go to-morrow—and oh! Mr. Morley, I can 
hardly wait for it !”’ 

“Are you so anxious to leave us, then?’ he 
queried, gazing at the impatient sparkle of the 


eyes. 











“ Why it will not make any difference to—” 
she was going to add “to any one save mother" 
—but something in his glance stopped her, and 
into the changing hazel eyes there came a stead- 
fast gaze of inquiry, as he looked quickly away 
from her over the hills. 

Then she said, a little timidly: “I suppose 
you will miss teaching me my German, and 
sometimes you may want to hear me play when I 
shall not be here—is that what you mean ?” 

The rector pulled up his horse’s head, which 
was bent down, nibbling the grass of a little green 
hillock. 

“I simply mean that we wish you every good 
gift that this trip may bring you—and shall learn 
patience till you return to us,’”’ was the reply, as 
he held out his hand to her. 

“ My love to your mother !—and good-bye to 
you then. I don’t suppose I will have much 
time for study at either Cape May or the Water 
Gap,” she added, rather wistfully. 

He smiled a good-natured cheery smile and re- 
plied : “I don’t suppose you will; however, it is 
to gain something new that you leave us, is it not ?”’ 

“Oh yes! to see more of people—to learn and 
enjoy !” 

“To learn and endure,” he said to himself, as 
he answered her good-bye, and drove slowly 
away, looking back once or twice at the slender, 
agile figure, walking swiftly toward the “old 
farm,” as her home was called by the village of 
Heathcote. Austin Morley’s regret for Natalie’s 
departure surprised himself. He had known “ the 
child,” as he had mentally called her, from the 
time that her mother, a rather delicate French 
lady, with a bright-eyed daughter of sixteen, had 
come into the parish, and for four years he had 
superintended her studies, and had introduced 
there an old German musician of great genius, 
who had found in Natalie Vernay all the vivacity 
of a French mother, but with all the aesthetic 
tastes of a German father. Her progress in music 
had been so undisputed, as to afford no little un- 
easiness to more than one of her friends. It had 
served to show her scenes and lives, longings and 
aspirations, quite without the humble village of 
Heathcote, and now that the bird was about to 
take flight in reality, there were three who (un- 
known to each other) were smiling over a lurking 
anxiety. One was Mrs. Vernay, who felt instinct- 
ively her daughter’s unrestrained sense of enjoy- 
ment, as well as her impetuosity and confiding 
disposition, One was Mr. Werner, the old music 
master, who knew how deep the root of musical 
culture had fastened and branched out into un- 
spoken harmonies, visible in the nervous, flexible 
face, in the glowing comprehensive eyes and trem- 
bling mouth. To him she had ever and anon 
spoken of the people, of the scenes which asst 
await her—somewhere—beyond Heathcote. This 
little village, she had told him, was merely a good 
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healthy country home for her childhood, but the 
last place in the world for her mow. “ Why,” 
she would add, energetically, “ who is there to 
whom I may speak, beyond mother, yourself, or 
Mr. Morley? I merely endure the people here— 
I do not care for them at all!” 

She had not, it is true, talked in this way to the 
rector, who in his turn was riding along thinking 
of her and her fortune. Not because there was 


an idea of dissimulation, but because a delicate | 


tact told her that it would hurt his feelings to hear 
her speak so of the people for whose interests he 
had lived and labored ten years. 

The Cantrells had proffered their invitation in 
the most dangerous period of Natalie’s existence 
—that time in a girl’s life when she is ready for 
anything, so it be achange from the childish scenes, 
familiar yet wearisome. So a day or two later, 
when they stood on the broad piazza of the Kit- 
tatinny House, overlooking the Gap with its be- 
witching beauty of water and mountains, Mrs. 
Cantrell observed : 

“I really can’t imagine, my dear, how your 
mother, with her accomplishments and gay spirits, 
ever contrived to settle down in a quaint little vil- 
lage like Heathcote.” 

“If it had not been for a partial mortgage on 
the farm, I don’t suppose she ever would have 
done so,” responded Natalie, with a sigh. 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Amy Cantrell, look- 
ing up from an open letter in her hand. “ Louis 
is coming up to-morrow, with Robert and the rest 
of them.” 

“ Louis!” repeated the mother in a tone of dis- 
may. 

“ Who is he ?” asked Natalie, quickly. 

An inexplicable look passed from mother to 
daughter, a heavy frown darkened Mrs. Cantrell’s 
careworn face for an instant, then, in a grave tone 
which bore the faintest hint of a sigh, she said : 

* Louis is my eldest son. We have spoken to 
you, I think, of Robert and Fred, but he has been 
very little at home this past year.” 

“ In plain terms, Natalie, he is the black sheep 
of the family,” interposed the decisive tones of 
Miss Cantrell, looking up suddenly from her book. 

“Oh, Jeannette!’ exclaimed the mother and 
Amy, simultaneously. 

“ Well, your looks and tones and hints say as 
much—it is too well known to be either secreted 
or defended,” she exclaims defiantly. 

Natalie looked away from them all, from sheer 
embarrassment. Perhaps now these three who 
seemed so happy would have some cause for 
worriment—and the girl’s face sharpened a little 
fretfully. This was her first holiday; why 
couldn’t it be free from pain or disappointment ? 
Her thoughts were interrupted by a hand placed 
upon her shoulder, and in hearing Mrs, Cantrell’s 
voice in her ear, she saw with surprise that the 
girls had withdrawn from the piazza. 





“ My dear, as Jeannette has already spoken so 
plainly, I must warn you against my son. I had 
no thoughts of his appearance among us when | 
invited you on this trip, but I am forced to pro- 
tect you from him. He is a handsome man—ial- 
ented—and very unscrupulous.” 

What it cost the poor mother to say this, Natalie 
felt in the wild beating of the heart, and the 
scarcely controlled voice. Witha protest against 
further exposure, she flung her arms about the 
mother’s neck and wept a few passionate tears of 
keen sympathy. 

“I feel your kindness deeply; it is true that I 
am as yet a child—though I did not know it be- 
fore I left Heathcote,” she exclaimed in proud 
humiliation. Yes, with her quick perception, a 
few days’ experience of a hotel had seemed to 
show her, that with all the theoretical knowledge 
of an active mind, all the culture of a lady, a 
pure woman is the veriest child among the world- 
ings that frequent fashionable resorts, 

The whole party were boating the next day, 
when Louis Cantrell arrived, and he stood within 
the shadow of some trees as the boat touched the 
shore, and his mother’s eyes first fell upon him. 

“ Why Louis! I thought you were coming 
up with the boys in the afternoon.” 

“So thought I yesterday, but I changed my 
mind after the fashion of your sex, and here I 
am,”’ was the response, as he made a gesture to 
assist her from the boat. 

“ Could he have known Natalie was with us?” 
she was asking herself inwardly, as she pretended 
not to see the movement and sat still. Yes. he 
had known from merely a sentence of Robert 
Cantrell’s to Jack Haverstraw: “Don’t refuse 
to accompany us, Jack; mother, the girls, and 
that lovely Natalie Vernay (whose picture you 
saw), are at the Gap; come! you may captivate 
her!” and Louis Cantrell had taken the early train. 
“If there is to be a party here, and any flirting in 
prospect,” he had said to himself, “I prefer to take 
the initiative, Master Jack ;” and while the other 
gentlemen were packing their valises, here was 
he standing, with a curious smile, looking down 
upon some ladies in a boat, all gazing at him with 
undisguised curiosity. 

He noticed the stiffness in his mother’s manner 
as she introduced him to Natalie; and a steady 
flush had mounted to the girl’s forehead, as he 
assisted her in alighting; but it was from recollec- 
tion of the late conversation; but he, of course, 
attributed it to his powers of immediate fascina- 
tion, as well he might, for a handsomer man than 
Louis Cantrell one would not meet often. He 
was that stamp of men who incite curiosity 
wherever they go; he was most perfectly aware 
that, “ Pray tell me who he is ?” was the question 
universally asked when he walked listlessly by or 
into strange places. Something of this, Natalie 
felt as she watched him walking ahead of her with 
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his mother, carrying their shawls so carelessly 
that the fringe trailed in the dust. He had 
scarcely looked at her; for that she felt thankful. 
It was to be hoped he would preserve such 
thorough indifference during their stay. After 
dinner the ladies retired to their rooms, with the 
exception of Natalie, who, finding the parlors 
deserted, and the piazzas forsaken, returned to 
amuse herself at the piano. She had watched 
Louis Cantrell disappearing in the direction of 
Lake Lennape, and felt, therefore, quite safe in 
playing softly for a while. Soon it occurred to 
her that some music in her trunk was desirable, 
and as she ran up the stairs to get it, the new ar- 
rival walked up the verandah steps and stretched 
out at full length on a settee just outside of the 
window, from which the open piano could be 
plainly seen. Coming back shortly after, Natalie 
seated herself with her back towards this window 
and commenced playing. He raised his head 
above the sill with a start, and seeing who it was, 
immediately sank back again. Here was just 
what he wanted ; an opportunity to see and hear 
her unperceived, and to speak, if so disposed. 

Louis Cantrell’s passion for musi¢ was almost a 
disease; he was its master and its slave, as he 
could play, sing, or listen with equal facility ; 
consequently, when the girl.commenced a con- 
certo of Mendelssohn, he listed with amazement 
to the assured understanding of it, as it fell com- 
prehensively from the dainty fingers. When the 
Andante opened like a Benedicite, the man arose, 
and, leaning on his elbow, looked in upon her. 
Her head was bent forward, but there was a 
carelessness of attitude revealing the composure 
and delight of an artist, alone with her theme, 
which was taking form and coloring, and bearing 
along with it the heart and soul of a beautiful 
interpreter. “Who in the humble village of 
Heathcote could have taught her this work of an 
ald master? Why, the girl ought to go to Ger- 
many,” he muttered sotto voce. He arose softly, 
gliding along till he reached the hall, through 
which he walked with a clear, decided step, and 
entered the parlor with an interrogative glance of 
surprise, very well done, considering he had been 
a silent auditor for the last twenty minutes. Na- 
talie raised her eyes, startled at the unexpected 
intruder, and crash! came her hand down upon 
the keys, and the color rushed over cheek and 
brow. “ Beg pardon, Miss Vernay ; have you seen 
my mother and sisters ?”” 

“They are—they have—I believe gone up stairs; 
I will tell them,” she exclaimed, rising hastily. 

“Oh, no matter, the porter has taken my valise 
to mother’s room; I can wait here awhile, and 
not disturb them,” he answered, negligently pick- 
ing up a magazine and sitting down carelessly in 
the corner of a sofa quite near the piano. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you,” he added, taking 
out his per. knife to cut the leaves, 





A feeling of profound vexation and irresolution 
came over Natalie. What should she do? Here 
was this man likely to be in her society for an 
hour or more, unless she deliberately left the par- 
lor. If some one would only come in and sit 
down ; but no! one or two looked in atthe door, 
and seeing simply a young gentleman lounging on 
a sofa,and a young lady seated at a piano with her ) 
hands fallen listlessly in her lap and with down- 
cast eyes, drew their own conclusions, and pro- 
vokingly disappeared. “I can go on playing 
though, the same as if he were not here!’ she 
thought, defiantly ; but just then looking at him, it 
seemed he had taken that step himself in intently 
perusing the book in his hand. She commenced 
the finale of the concerto and stumbled ; then, with 
a little exclamation of impatience, recovered her- 
self and began to play brilliantly. At the conclu- 
sion, he looked up. “ Miss Vernay, could you 
give me Schubert's * Adieu ?’ ” 

A faintly ironical smile tinged the corners of 
her mouth. “ Willingly!’’ she could have replied, 
but she bowed coolly in a way that exasperated 
him, and rendered it with an elegance and com- 
posure that nettled him still more. He was on 
his feet now, and at her side, discovering that she 
was “ lovely’”’ as Robert had termed her, not pretty 
or striking—not handsome or dashing—but lovely, 
lovable and winning. It was an innocent face, 
with a brilliant flash in it that might be readily 
mistaken for experience and coquetry, but which 
was in reality a degree of willingness and expee- 
tancy, an ardor of pursuit or eager looking for the 
actuality of the ideal with which the mind was 
peopled. 

“ And now,” said he, thoughtfully, “here is 
my delight, the ‘Elegy of Ernst.’ I did not 
know there was a piano arrangement. Do let 
me hear it ?” 

“ No!” she said, decidedly, laying it aside, “ that 
is Mr. Morley’s favorite. I do not play. that for 
everybody !” 

“Mr. Morley? Austin Morley? Myold class- 
mate ?”” 

“The same—that is, Austin Morley; but your 
old class-mate ?” 

“T presume so—a lawyer ?” 

“ A minister.” 

“ What? Austin Morley a parson! 
was the wildest fellow in the class.” 

“ Nevertheless, he is the rector of St. Paul’s in 
Heathcote.” 

«« What on earth could have induced him to re- 
nounce the pomps and vanities, I wonder, un- 
less—”’ here a curious smile darkened instead of 
lightened his face, causing Natalie to glance 
away from it, with an ill-defined dislike. 

“ Well, what has he got to do with the ‘ Elegy 
of Ernst,’ mademoiselle ?” 

* T told you,” she responded, briefly. 

“ You krow him, then ?” 


Why, he 
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“ Very well; he gives me my lessons in—”’ but 
suddenly she recalled herself; she must not drift 
into conversation with this man; had not his 
own mother warned her against him; and there, 
it seemed, was the good lady to do it again, as 
she was now standing in the doorway with ill- 
concealed anxiety in her face. 

Natalie,.walked forward quickly. 
call me, Mrs. Cantrell? ’’ 

“ No, my dear; but run up to the girls. It is 
time to dress if you are going to drive down to 
the station to meet the party from Philadelphia.” 
The girl disappeared, and Mrs. Cantrell put her 
arm within that of her son and drew him out on 
the porch, 

“ Louis, one word with you; there is to be no 
trifling with Natalie Vernay; her mother would 
never forgive me, and I wonder you have the 
heart to commence your fooling with a lovely girl 
like her. What brings you here at this season of 
the year,my son? I thought your vacation came in 
August !”’ 

“ Yes—but to tell the truth, mother, I’m out of 
business again, and I made up my mind a little 
furlough would be good for me; besides, I can be 
a gentleman of leisure if I please, you know. 
Uncle Will took care of that, whatever my father 
said or did!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 

“ Your father Anew you—your uncle did not, 
or he would not have left you such a fortune to 
squander,” 

“ Youwere always hard on me, mother,”’ 

“ That is not so, Louis—you have abused my 
love and friendship so often, that I cannot refrain 
from telling you the plain truth.” 

“ Does she—does this girl know how I am re- 

“garded by my own family?” he asked, sardoni- 
cally. 


“Did you 


“ She knows that you care little about disgrac- 


ing it,” 

«Oh, that accounts, then, for the cool condescen- 
sion of her ladyship!” he responded. 

“Oh, my son! my son! have-you no remorse, 
no conscience? Do you ever think how you 
blasted Austin Morley’s life ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, shrinkingly. “ She tells me he 
is a minister,” he added, quickly diverting the 
allusion to himself. 

“ He is,'and moreover is Natalie Vernay’s best 
friend.” 

“They are not engaged ?”’ he exclaimed hastily; 
but the party from the station had arrived and 
were greeting him with amazement. 

“You here, Louis! why we thought you had 
given up going, altogether.” 

“Oh, no, I took a run up yesterday ; the heat 
was overpowering in the city,” and he strolled 
off from them and commenced walking up and 
down a little path not far distant, in a restless 
loneliness that brought Natalie’s eyes more than 
once compassionately upon him. To tell the 





truth, he had decided itin his mind that there 
was a positive engagement between Austin Mor- 
ley and Natalie Vernay, What right had this 
man to come between him and any girl he chose 
to love, or to be loved by? Ten years ago Mar- 
garet Carrington had, when engaged to himself, 
met Austin Morley and loved him as he loved 
her, and when the poor girl confessed it, had he 
not refused to release her from her engagement 
and married her, to desert her and hasten her to 
an early grave? Her own mother had made the 
match—therefore it was not Ais fault, he argued 
—of course he had not loved her, but he did not 
choose that a poor man, as Austin Morley was 
then, should carry off the palm from Aim—the 
idul of society, and the heir of his uncle’s vast 
estates. But this dark chapter he quickly tried 
to forget. Now Aere was a girl he could love, 
perhaps ; she was a real ‘rara avis,’ he told himself; 
something new, choice, fascinating.. He turned 
in the twilight and saw her standing alone—the 
party had adjourned to prepare for supper. Mow 
was his chance. “ Miss Natalie,” he said, with- 
out venturing to come up the steps. “ This party 
will doubtless monopolize you altogether. J am 
always de trop (not being a society man), but never 
more so I feel than upon this evening’”’—his head 
drooped dejectedly. 

The Girl looked down upon him. What should 
she say? Instinctively her thoughts went back 
to the one man who had spoken sincerely of the 
universal brotherhood, and this did not seem like 
it, this distrust of his family. Could she not pity 
him ? be kind to him, without making a friend of 
him? Ah Natalie! Natalie! that is woman’s first 
pitfall! 

“I am sure you need not feel so!” she ex- 
claimed, in hasty compassion. 

“ Would you be willing to walk about a little, 
till they come down again ?” 

She hesitated slightly, then slowly descended 
the steps, and the two were soon lost in the shades 
of a grove near the house. When the supper-bell 
rang ,there was no Natalie, Where could she 
have gone? and Louis? “He had gone out ina 
boat,” the waiter said, “and there was a lady 
with him,” True enough, when he returned it was 
Natalie who hastily passed them with traces of 
tears on her cheeks, and sought the darkness and 
silence of her own room, Poor Mrs. Cantrell! 
her only hope was to get Natalie’s Cape May trip 
over, and take her home. Louis Cantrell had be- 
gun by playing his cards well—he had induced his 
companion to sit in the little boat near the shore 
and talk to him, and was, of course, amazed when 
it drifted out into the river. Of course he fumbled 
for the oars, and rowed about a little, then jest- 
ingly said “ she was his prisoner, and besides, he 
wanted to talk to her just for once.” 

So gradually her annoyance wore away as she 
listened to a sad, ingenuous recital of his “ good- 
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for-nothing life,’ as he termed it, and the intima- 
tion that he was drifting into hopeless evil because 
there was not one in all the world who was will- 
ing to risk trusting him for amendment. Would 
Natalie ? 

The moonlight fell on her solemn face, almost 
transfiguring it into something angelic, as a new 
pity, strange to herself, stole into it. 

“I know,” he said, “ that you are prejudiced 
against me; I do not attempt to hide my sin, but 
I do so long for a kind, forgiving word. If the 
people would only believe that I strive to do 
right!” he uttered in low, broken tones. 

« I believe it,” she said simply, with a tremor in 
her voice. 

** And you will let me talk to you sometimes ? 
I dare not ask you to be my friend, but do not 
avoid me entirely ?” 

“J will not.” she answered, stepping ashore, 
and he had stooped suddenly and kissed her hand, 
with a “ God bless you !” that brought the tears to 
her eyes. 

Was it possible, she thought that night as she lay 
oy her couch, listening to the gay laughter that 
floated up through the open windows; “ was it 
possible that he might, through her trust, become 
a changed man?” 

This thought deepened with the ensuing week, 
when, to Mrs. Canirell’s dismay, he o de- 
voted himself to Natalie Vernay; but the girl's 
manner was so calm that all thought she was per- 
fectly secure. The very fact that she had been 
warned against him only served to make him re- 
double -his fascinations, and when Louis Cantrell 
had parted from them at the depot, as they were en 
route for Cape May, he had declared to Natalie 
his love. The girl had refused to marry him, but 
had made no attempt to conceal her feeling for 
him. Ahead of her stretched a future gray and 
ashen, and the gay two weeks at the sea-shore 
served only to aggravate her intense longing for 
him. One night she was a looker-on at a hop, 
and drinking in the wild gayety of a waltz with its 
under-haunting minor strain of life’s superficial 
misery, when suddenly raising her eyes she saw 
Austin Morley standing in a door-way. She was 
at his side in an instant, exclaiming: 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you; but, is anything 
wrong at home ?” 

“There is sickness,” he said, taking her hand 
kindly; “my mother is there, Natalie; but we 
thought it better you should return with me if 
possible.” 

“Is there danger ?” she asked huskily. 

“ We cannot tell yet ; your mother asks for you 
—you are willing to go ?” 

“Oh yes! glad to gu!” she exclaimed, with a 
sadness that told him of some change in her. 

He placed her arm gently within his own, and 
they had just stepped out onthe porch when her 
own name attracted their mutual attention. It 





came from one of two men, who were sitting with 
their backs towards them, smoking. “ Natalie 
Verfiay ; a clever little piece—yes indeed! Plays 
divinely ; I wish you could hear her, Clayton. I 
got up a little sentiment with her at the Water Gap 
—professed penitence, etcetera; said I loved her 
to distraction; and in a week she was as ridicu- 
lously in love as I intended she should bey’ and a 
discordant laugh rang out triumphantly. 

Austin Morley’s heart stood still. There was a 
moment’s silence, in which the solemn intoning 
of the sea, mingled with the sweeping music of 
wind instruments, came to them; then Natalie Ver- 
nay lay stretched out between the two men, who 
were now face to face, recognizing each other fully. 
Ten years before they had stood by a coffin, the 
same way. Austin Morley’s uplifted hand fell 
heavily upon the other's shoulder. “God forgive 
you!” he exclaimed. Louis Cantrell shrank away 
from looking upon the insensible face upturned to 
the night, with the hall-light sending a gleam 
across it that revealed whom he had stricken 
down with his mockery. 

* * * . « + 

Two years elapsed, during which period 
Natalie Vernay néver left Heathcote: Her dread 
of meeting strangers seemed to have become a 
monomania, and for a while after her return she 
had utterly forsaken the studies or occupations 
that had been her delight heretofore. One day 
she went into the little village church to play on 
the organ. Strain after strain arose higher and 
higher, and the late afternoon sunlight swept 
across the dark carvings of the organ loft. _List- 
lessly her fingers wandered over the keys, and 
then she laid her head down and thought how 
utterly gray her life seemed to be. She had long 
ago ceased to think of Louis Cantrell, but with 
the dying out of that misery there had come 
no hope or pleasure. The only one who knew or 
understood her was the rector, but he too merely 
took a friendly interest in her for her mother’s 
sake. A step was on the stair; she suppressed 
the sob which was struggling for utterance, but 
the tears were raining down her face when 
Austin Morley stood in the doorway. “ Natalie, 
my child! don’t! dont! I know it all—your 
grief is mine—the same man hassmitten us both !’ 

“Oh it is not that. I have forgiven him—and 
forgotten him.”” A bright smile flashed over his 
face. 

“So have I—and Natalie—” 

** But with him died all hope and trust,” she 
burst forth, with an indescribable pulsation in the 
voice. “I cannot make anything of life—I’ve tried 
and failed—it is not what I thought it!”’ Austin 
Morley’s face at this moment experienced a curious 
change—that of a man who feels the twinge of a 
similar by-gone feeling. He stood still, his head 
bent refiectively, a drooping lock of hair and a 
slanting sunbeam, making a light and shadow on 
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the lofty brow, significant, perhaps, of his thought. 
“ Natalie, before Louis Cantrell destroyed that 
hope and trust, I loved you.” . 

The girl raised her head in quick astonishment, 

“ Loved me! you!” Then seeming to remem- 
ber that it was a thing that Aad been, her head 
bowed down again, while a subtle crimson stained 
the partey concealed face. ‘ Mow,” she thought 
with thrilling shame, “7 love him, and he has 
overcome it.” 

“ And now,” he resumed, unconsciously con- 
tinuing her thought. “I hope to build up what he 
has broken down. | I have waited till you spoke 
of yourself, Natalie, and now I speak of myself. 
I love you. Could you sometime care a little 
for me ?” 

She stood upright swiftly, and gazed at him one 
instant with that troubled uncertainty that had so 
long had its home in her changing hazel eyes 
when her head drooped, and a mute eloquence in 
the blushing face assured him of her heart. He 
drew her gently to him and kissed her before his 
answer came, “I Aave cared, Austin !”’ 


ERNEST CARRYL’S LAUNDRY 
WORK. 


BY E., BEDELL BENJAMIN. 


«“ Dinner’s ready ma’am, and I don’t see Miss 
Lulu round no where,” exclaimed Mrs. Williams’ 
small servant to the lady lodger. 

“ Ask Mrs. Williams to delay a few minutes,” 
replied Mrs. Moreton, looking anxiously for her 
daughter, who had gone after breakfast on one 
of those long rambles, the result of which was 
only wild flowers, aquarium specimens, and a 
bewildered toilet. Atthat moment Lulu Moreton 
entered, or more truthfully, rushed into the 
room. 

“ Oh mamma, mamma, I’ve had such an ad- 
venture; you know I went to the little pool at 
the foot of Carryl’s falls, for specimens for my 
aquarium. I had to go down the brook on the 
ather side and wade over.” 

** My child! ‘wade over,’ without your shoes ?” 

“Oh yes, mamma, that’s the dreadful part. I 
took off my shoes and _ stockings—don’t be 
shocked, I certainly could not have got over with- 
out. I took them off, then I found a better place 
farther up, where I crossed—” Mrs. Moreton 
looked resigned and waited the end. “I soon 
found the pool, and the loveliest orange-colored 
creature, which I was trying to detach, when I 
saw a gentleman leading a horse down to water. 
The mouth of the horse was bleeding. He did 
not see me—and now comes the dreadful part; I 
had dropped one of my stockings, which he picked 
up, and without noticing what it was, he washed 
the horse’s mouth with it.” Mrs. Moreton invol 
untarily glanced at her daughter’s little feet, 











which Lulu answered with a merry laugh. “ Oh 
yes, they are on now; 1 watched him from under 
the roots of an old tree that grows on the bank 
just over the pool, wondering what I would do, 
when, to my dismay, he discovered what it was. 
I saw him laugh—I could not hear for the water- 
fall—then he looked around, and seeing the boots 
a little way off, he must have guessed the prob- 
lem, for he had not seen me. Then, mamma, he 
went on bathing the horse’s mouth till he was sat- 
isfied—then—oh dear! oh -dear!—he tied the 
horse to a tree, and kneeled down and washed 
my poor little stocking till it was white; then he 
spread it in the sun on a hot rock, and fastened 
it down with stones. After this comical perform- 
ance I hoped he would go, but no.indeed ; he be- 
gan to look for its owner, then he saw me ; I had 
drawn up my feet and made myself into a little 
ball, but I suppose my light hair betrayed me— 
I declare I will dye it green; then he jumped 
over the slippery stones till he stood beside me.” 

“ And what did this new hero say ?” asked Mrs. 
Moreton, much amused at the dilemma. 

“ He said—don’t laugh mamma—he said, ‘ My 
dear little girl, 1 have come to ask forgiveness for 
the use I have made of your article of dress, and 
to assure you I have repaired the injury as best I 
could. If you knew the comfort my poor horse 


| recefved you would pardon me,’ ‘ Certainly,’ I 


replied, fanning my hot face with my hat. ‘ I hope 
he is not badly hurt.’” 

Such a look of mischief came into his face! 
and he said, “ Will you not come over and see 
him ; perhaps you can tell me what to do.” 

I did not laugh, but gravely declined returning, 
telling him for what I was looking. He offered 
assistance, which I did not accept, and then, bid 
ding good morning, he was soon beside Beauty 
again. Then mamma, he was se good to his horse! 
he did not mount, but carrying the bit and bridle 
he walked beside him, not even glancing at me 
or my possessions again, Wasn’t he nice? and 
wasn’t it dreadful ?” 

“I think he did as well as he could, and I sup- 
pose it will be wasted words to remind you, Lulu, 
that you are not a child; although you are so often 
mistaken for one ; it ought to be impossible for you 
to be in such a dilemma. Dinner is ready now.” 

Too intense a look of love followed Lulu as 
she went to change her dress for a reproof to be 
possible, Afterdinner, which in justice to the land- 
lady I must say was hot and carefully served, Mrs. 
Moreton asked for the new specimens for the aqua- 
rium, especially the “orange-colored creature.” 
Lulu blushed rosy red, and explained that some- 
how she forgot them, “and afterwards, mamma, I 
went round across the end of Carryl Park, and I 
forgot to tell you that as I passed the cottage where 
the old woman gives me fruit and cream, I saw 
the loveliest young woman on the porch. She is 
married, for I heard a child call her ‘mamma,’ 
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and she called the child ‘Aggy ;’ the little tot asked 
me to open the gate for her, and the lady thanked 
me—that was all. Here’s the phzton, we will 
have a lovely drive.” 

The account that Earnest Carryl gave to his 
mother—for it was the heir of Carryl Park who 
performed the part of laundress for Lulu Moreton 
—differed slightly from that of Lulu. - It ended 
with these words: “ Then I looked for the child, 
who I knew must be somewhere, and presently 
saw a pair of the most superb eyes peering at me 
from under the overhanging roots of the great oak 
by the pool; dark glorious eyes, with dark eye- 
brows, and light hair, the combination I like 
best of all. How she will make somebody’s heart 
ache! I sprang across, watching her varying color 
as I approached; I ‘vas sorry to annoy her, but it 
was imperative to explain. She took it quietly, 
as far as words went, but had drawn her feet un- 
der her dress, and was fanning vigorously with 
her hat—the feathers suffered well for it. I could 
not resist asking her to go back with me to look 
at Beauty. I fear she suspected me, for I got 
such a flash from her eyes that I could not venture 
to stay any longer. I could see her from the upper 
road; she was perfectly still for a long time, then 
gazed in every direction, and—am I not a model 
of perfection ?—I positively saw no more, and now 
like a good boy I am telling mother all about 
it.” 

“No doubt of the ‘good boy,’ I am sure of 
that part, Ernest,” and the mother raised her pale, 
lovely face for the kissshe knew was awaiting 
her. 

Mrs. Carryl was blind, and lived alone with her 
son amid the luxuries of Carry! House. Some- 
times the past days were painfully recalled, when 
with her husband and two sons she had reigned 
queen of beauty, amid a circle of loving friends. 
Now the husband of her love had died, one son 
had gone, she knew not where. For three years 
she had not heard of him; her sight had failed 
and now was lost entirely. She denied nearly all 
her friends any access to her, living only for her 
son Ernest, who, though often longing to see 
more of life, accepted the manifest duty, and de- 
voted himself to the care of his mother and her 
large estate. ; 

After this account of his adventure, Mrs. 
Carryl said; “ I went with Susan to the little path 
through the woods to-day ; I seemed to want to be 
refreshed by the cdor of the leaves; but to my 
surprise, she said the path was covered, and a 
tree planted exactly where the entrance was. How 
is this, my son ? it is the only path to nurse’s cot- 
tage.” 

“ Forgive me, mamma, for not consulting you ; 
the path was becoming a thoroughfare, and nurse 
cannot walk so far now ; I gave orders to close it.” 
Ernest Carryl’s face flushed deeply as he said 
this, but his mother was satisfied, 





“Do what you please, my boy; I suppose you 
forgot to tell me.” 

Ernest stooped and kissed her, but did not reply, 

“ Mamma,” said he, “that little girl is the 
daughter of a widow lady who boards just oppo- 
site our gate; they are ever so nice people, can’t 
we do something to make their summer bright 
for them ?” 

“« My dear boy, I never go anywhere, you know; 
yet Iam not quite as sensitive as I was at first 
about my eyes, but you cannot fancy how disa- 
greeable it is to feel persons looking at you, and 
not to be able to see their expressions.” 

* No matter then—lI will not subject you to an- 
anoyance,” and Ernest sighed. 

“ Perhaps dear, I might not mind strangers as 
much as old friends; I will not be so selfish; take 
my card to them Ernest, and say I will be glad to 
see them—quick, before I repent,” and Mrs, 
Caryll laughed at herself, 

Ernest looked radiant, for he was more fascinated 
by the little girl than he even confessed to him- 
self, and in the prospect made himself so delight- 
ful to his mother, as they passed the evening 
together, that she hardly regretted the permission 
she had given him. 

After his mother had retired, Ernest went out 
into the moonlight and examined the entrance to 
the closed path. He reached it by another way, for 
it had only been obliterated for a short distance— 
and then he disappeared in the woods. It was 
late before he returned, and late the next morning 
before he breakfasted. He always went from his 
lonely meaf to his mother, for she took her 
breakfast in her room. 

“ My dear boy, did Bruno bark at you last 
night ? my cathedral clock chimed two just after- 
wards.” 

Ernest bit his lip, “I was walking late; the 
moonlight was delicious.” 

* Are you going to take my card to Mrs. More- 
ton to-day ?” 

« Yes mamma, if you have not repented.” 

She laughed and promised to behave her very 
best. “1 know whom they are now, my dear,” 
she added. “ Mr. Moreton was an early friend of 
your father’s.” 

Ernest watched the clock till the regulation 
hour came, then presented himself at the door of 
Mrs. Williams’ cottage, sending his mother’s 
card with his own to Mrs. Moreton. 

The widow received him cordially, remembered 
the early friendship of her husband with Mr. 
Carryl, and promised to call upon his mother, of 
whose blindness she spoke in terms of deepest 
sympathy. So far was all right, then Mr, Carryl 
ventured to inquire for Miss Moreton, ‘ She is 
out to-day,” replied her mother, “in fact she is 
rarely in, but I will bring her with me to see your 
mother.” As there seemed to be nothing more 
to say, Ernest took his ieave. 
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At dinner time, when Lulu reappeared on the 
scene, wreathed and garlanded with flowers, the 
visit was reported to her. 

« All very nice and romantic, isn’t it, mamma ? 
I have an adventure, the hero falls in love with 
me, and so én; *finis is E’” 

“ So far he has not fallen ia love, and I doubt if 
he will, with a barefooted and wild-eyed dam- 
sel.” 

“ Nous verrons,” replied Miss Lulu, who had 
her own views of the case. 

Mrs. Moreton allowed two days to pass—much 
to the disturbance of Mr. Ernest, who was obliged 
to remain at home at all possible calling hours, 
for fear of missing them. Then just as “ still even- 
ing” was coming “ on, and twilight grey,” Mrs. 
Moreton and Lalu, the latter dressed according 
to the best tie-back model, and with the daintiest 
of French boots, walked through one of the wind- 
ing paths of Carryl park to the house, where, on 
the piazza, the blind lady was seated. “ Ernest, 
come, I hear footsteps,” she calls as they ap- 
proach. Ernest met them on the steps, and in- 
troducing both ladies to his mother, talked so 
pleasantly that all embarrassment was soon over. 
“IT never was introduced to youyou know, 
Miss Moreton,” he said. 

Lulu colored, “I meet you now for the first 
time, Mr. Carryl—how is Beauty ?” 

“ This question so contradicted the would-be 
dignity of her little speech, that both laughed. 
and Mr. Carryl asked her to come with him to 
see the horse, whom he represented as much in- 
jured. Only too glad to escape from stiff propri- 
eties, Lulu rose to accept, but before going. gently 
took the hand of the blind lady and asked if she 
might be excused; it was so prettily done, and 
her voice modulated itself to such tenderness as 
she spoke, that Mrs. Carryl was delighted. 

“ Certainly, my dear child,” she said. “{ am 
going to insist on your staying to tea, so you can 
have a nice walk with Ernest, while your mother 
and I go over old days.” With quiet steps Lalu 
left the two mothers, and then, changing back 
into her usttal style, made a little pirouette and 
ran merrily down the hill behind the house, to the 
foot bridge that crossed the stream, on which—a 
mile away—she had first met Ernest. 

Rather surprised at this flight, the young man 
followed. “If you are going to do that sort of 
thing again, please tell me,” he said. “I don’t 
like to be beaten.” 

“T’ll remember,” replied Lufu. “ Where is 
Beauty ?” 

“ My dear little girl, you have run in a directly 
opposite direction to the stable, but wait here if 
you like, and I will bring him to you.” 

At this Lalu stood up, and endeavored to be 
tall and dignified. “I’m not a child,” she said. 
* I don't see why every one thinks I am.” 

“I don't think so,” laughed Ernest, “I see a 





fashionably dressed, citified young lady—my words 
were accidental.” 

“ Yes, isn’t it dreadful to be tied backs ? I can 
hardly move,” replied Lulu. 

“ You did not seem to have much trouble in 
running,” 

“ No, but I did not dare to jump over the flower 
bed, and I wanted to dreadfully.” 

* Your evident weight of years, impeded you 
—now if I go for Beauty, will I find you here or 
on a tree-top ?” 

“ Here—I promise.” And there Lulu stayed, 
detained by a sight of some delightful wriggling 
creatures in the water, which for some time she 
vainly tried to capture. Finally,she caught them 
and then remembering she had nothing with her tc 
take them home in, she pulled! off one of the 
French boots and half-filled it with a terrible mass 
of wet stones and squirming creatures. Just as 
she had reduced herself to this bootless condition, 
Beauty came, following his master like a dog. 

“Oh you lovely creature,” she exclaimed, 
“Your poor cut mouth, it-is hardly healed yet, 
poor fellow,” and standing on one leg, Lulu patted 
and stroked the delighted animal. 

“ He is almost well,” said Ernest; “but what is 
the matter with your foot?’ 

Lulu’s color rivaled the deep crimson of the 
setting sun; she had entirely forgotten results 
when she used her boot, and now she had done 
a worse thing than before; she was really morti- 
fied and vexed with herself. “I got my boot wet,” 
she said, “and took it off. No—I took it off and 
then got it wet. It’s full of—things.” 

“ My child, what do you mean?” and Emest 
picking up the! unfortunate boot, made a horrible 
face as he saw its contents. * Don’t, don’t empty 
them out,” she exclai:ned “they are for my aquar- 
ium, and I didn’t know where else to put them.” 
Whereupon Ernest laughed heartily ; he had never 
met just such a specimen as Lulu Moreton before. 

«“ How are you going to get home ?’’ he asked 
coolly. 

“I'll hop,” said she, “ or ride Beauty—may I ?” 

“Certainly,” replied his master, “if you can, 
without a saddle and in a tie-back !”’ 

“T'll soon arrange that,” said Lulu, as she 
snapped the strings of her skirt, “now I can 
jump ; be quiet Beauty,” and before Ernest could 
offer assistance she was on the back of the rather 
surprised horse. Ernest took the boot in one 
hand and laid the other on Beauty’s head, lead- 
ing him through the paths a long way around till 
they came to the back of the house. Then he 
stopped, and ¢alling a servant, sent for a pair of 
his mother’s slippers. ‘* Miss Moreton has wet 
her boot in the brook,” was all the explanation 
he gave, and when the servant brought the shoes 
and offered to take the boot to dry it, he said he 
would attend to it himself. Lulu was rather at 
his mercy, for she could not jump off on one 
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booted foot, and the white pebbles. of the path 
looked rather unsafe for the unbooted one. 

“ Mamma has little dots of feet,’ he said, as he 
deliberately put one of her slippers on for the 
rather embarrassed girl, ‘ Now come down, and 
you shall have your boot before you go, and your 
specimens too,” Only too glad to do so, and 
considerably subdued, Lulu resolved herself 
into Miss Moreton, and with a parting caress 
to Beauty, rejoined Mrs. Carryl and her mother. 
She contined to hide her slipper, by seating her- 
self on a low seat beside Mrs. Carryl, and joined 
in the conversation after the pleasant inconsequent 
manner of young girls. Tea was presently served 
on the piazza, and Ernest made himself useful on 
the cream and sugar question, watching over his 
mother and saving her from annoyance as she ate 
in darkness, so that her blindness was hardly 
noticed. The moon had risen before they sepa- 
rated, for Mrs. Carryl had enjoyed her visitors 
more than she could explain to herself, and now 
was begging them to come often and use the 
park as if it were their own, in a way only too 
delightful to her son. 

“ May I. show you a picture inside,” asked 
Ernest of Lulu, “ it looks better by artificial 
light.” Lulu followed him. “ I have these crea- 
tures in a bottle, and here is your boot, rather un- 
shapely, but dry. I seem to be forced into the 
rdle of your—”’ 

“Don’t remind me of my carelessness,” en- 
treated Lulu, as she hastily thrust her. foot into 
the shrunken boot. “Iam more ashamed than I 
can explain,” 

Of course Ernest walked home with them, and 
asked permission to call the next day, and lingered 
over his adieux. But why did he plunge into the 
woods again, and why did Bruno bark at two 
o'clock ? 

Lulu’s, summer was one long gala day, for 
Ernest Carryl made no secret of his infatuation; 
and rides, drives, walks, and bouquets, followed 
each other with no intermission. 

One day Mrs. Williams asked an interview with 
Mrs. Moreton, and after much circumlocution in- 
formed her amazed listener that she had “ reason 
to believe that Mr. Carry! is secretly married. He 
has his wife and child at the cottage just outside 
ef the park, where the old family nurse lives.” 

“ It is utterly impossible,” replied Mrs. Moreton, 
calmly, and vexed for having listened, “Some 
family may be boarding there.” 

“ The family is a Mrs. Carryl, anyway !”’ re- 
plied Mrs, Williams, going out. 

“ Lulu,” said her mother, “ what were you say- 
ing one day about that cottage, where you saw the 
child called ‘ Aggy’ ?” 

“ Nothing particular; I have passed there sev- 
eral times ; there is a lovely-looking young mother 
there, an old rheumatic nurse, and a child; there 
is no mystery about them. Mrs, Carryl asked 





Ernest one day how the old nurse was, and he 
said she was unable to walk, but had a lady 
boarding with her, then Mrs. Carryl said ‘let me 
know when she has gone, so that I can go to see 
old Mary.’”’ 

*Do you know her name?” asked Mrs. Moreton. 

“No, mamma; why in the world do you take 
an interest in her? Ah, there is Mr. Carryl; I 
am to ride Beauty to-day, come and see me 
mount.” 

Mrs. Moreton went to the door with her daughter, 
but for some reason hardly defined te herself, did 
not speak with her wonted cordiality to Mr. Car- 
ryl. 

“ What is the matter with your mother, to- 
day ?” he asked ; “ more stock trouble ?” 

“None that I know of,’ returned Lulu; “oh, 
don’t think of trouble, now for a gallop.” 

Mrs. Moreton lockedafter them. ‘“ There can- 
not be any wrong under that open, sunny brow,” 
she thought, “and surely he loves my little girl— 
if I must part with her she will he safe with him.” 

The next day Lulu said she was to have a day 
all to herself, Mr. Carryl had “ lots of lawyers to 
see,” so off she wandered alone, coming home as 
usual to dinner, late and somewhat tired. After 
dinner she proposed an old-fashioned drive. “I’ve 
neglected you, mamma,” she said. “Come, we 
will be all in all to each other again,” 

Mrs. Moreton was only too glad to have her 
child to herself, andin the brightest of moods, 
they went off in the little phaeton. 

“Mamma,” said Lulu, “do you remember ask- 
ing me about those people at the cottage ?—to-day 
I passed,there, quite accidentally, for I was not on 
the regular path, but came out of the woods to 
the side of the house—the oddest thing happened 
—Ernest was there; I saw him seated ona sofa 
inside, with that lady; the child was on his knee, 
and his arm was around it. I wonder who that 
lovely woman is ?” 

“ Are you sure you saw Ernest ?” 

“ Perfectly sure. The windows are long; I 
could see directly through the room; he did not 
see me—”’ 

“ My child, there is some mystery about that; 
what shall I do ?” 

“ Why just ask him—or I will tell him I saw 
him; I don’t see any need to hesitate, except that 
it is no affair of ours,” she added, laughing. 

“Exactly ; I have no reason for asking, that T 
can give,” returned Mrs. Moreton. 

Nothing more was said; that evening thev 
were engaged to tea with Mrs. Carryl; Lulu 
could not explain to herself why she declined to 
wander off with Ernest as she generally did, nor 
did she know why the conversation languished as 
they walked home. 

«Lulu was uncommonly lovely to-night,” said 
Mrs. Carryl. “ You know, my boy, I will not up- 
pose your wishes in regard to her.” 
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“ Thank, you, dearest mother; if the little girl 
will be my,wife, you will have a sunbeam to 
dance around you; you will see it, in spite of your 
eyes.” He kissed her sadly, for he was not in 
good spirits, and soon excused himself. 

Once in his library, he opened a secret drawer 
and read a letter. ** I meus¢ tell her,’’ he said, “ I 
cannot bear this secrecy, what shall I do ?, I must 
settle this before 1 speak to that darling child,” 
and Ernest Carryl’s knitted brows told of some 
inward struggle, He walked the floor all night, 
then as morning broke, threw himself for a few 
hours’ sleep on his sofa. The next day he went 
for Lulu to drive, Mrs. Moreton came down, and 
said that she must excuse Lulu,-she did not care 
to drive. 

*« Is she ill ? do tell me—dear Mrs. Moreton—- 
what can be the matter ?”’ 

“ No—not ill, but you must excuse her to-day ; 
she has been out until now.” 

“ May I not:see her?” 

“ Not to-day,” replied Mrs. Moreton. 

Ernest bowed coldly. ** What does that mean ?” 
he thought,\“ there is something in the wind.” 
What it was he could not divine, and by way of 
solace he went to see Aggy and her mother. 

Mrs. Moretonand Lulu had rather a stupid day 
Lulu was rebellious, she “‘ didn’t see, and didn’t 
care, whom’ Ernest -visited, as long as he loved 
her—and he does, mamma, I am sure.” 

“I’m sorry te hear it,” replied Mrs. More- 
ton, quietly, though a more bewildered duenna 
hardly existed. This uncertain state of things 
went on for several days, and then Lulu de- 
termined to end it. She went directly to Mrs, 
Carryl, one morning when her mother was out, 
and talking in the gentle tones, and with the 
sweet caressing manner that always delighted the 
blind lady, told her she was sorry she had not 
seen her for some days, and made herself agreea- 
ble till Ernest appeared on the scene, as she was 
sure he would sooner or later. After a while she 
took her leave, “ May I come with you ?” he 
asked “ Certainly,” was the reply. “Now, what 
is it?” he asked, as the little hand was put on his 
arm. “If I could have seen you, my dear Lulu, 
I would have asked before ; but the new develop- 
ment of dragon in your mother has frightened me 
off every time I ventured to the house.” 

“It isn’t the least like novels, to come right to 
the point and to explain everything away, but I 
never could bear misunderstandings, so I came 
to-day determined to teil you,”’ replied Lulu. 

“You blessed darling,” exclaimed Ernest. 

“ That is slightly premature,” she laughed. 
“ Now, Ernest, there is a mysterious lady whom 
you visit, and who is said by the best village gos- 
sips to be your wife; she is beautiful, for I have 
seen her, and what is more I have seen you there 
with Aggy—in your.arms.” 


Ernest looked troubled. “ You'll make a first 





class gossip yourself, Lulu, if you are not careful 
—how did you see me ?” 

“ By simply passing the house, and looking 
through the window.” 

“ Not much secretcy on my part,” he said; “ and 
why may I not visit a lady whom I know, and 
who is boarding with my old nurse ?” 

“I have not the faintest idea, only she is a 
Mrs. Carryl, and is said to be your wife—in which 
case, mamma thinks you ought not to be riding 
and driving about with me.” 

“Vastly proper in mamma—Mrs, Carry] is not 
my wife.” 

“ Ernest, won’t you tell me aboutit all? I don’t 
understand why mamma is vexed.” 

“ My darling—yes, I willsay it. Did you never 
know that my brother married a young girl of 
whom my mother disapproved? Jack was wild, 
and mother thought she was doing right in allow- 
ing him very little money. He ran away with his 
wife, and lived on almost nothing. I sent him 
whatever I could, and at last, in despair, he sud- 
denly appeared one night at old Mary’s with his 
wife and child. ‘ You must take them in, Mary. 
I'll come back sometime; here is a letter for 
Ernest.’ Then he frantically kissed them both 
and went off. This was only two months ago; so 
far I have not told mamma. The slightest refer- 
ence to Jack makes her so miserable that I do not 
know how to approach the subject. Mamma’s 
fault was pride, and she vowed she would never 
see him or his wife. Jack has placed me in a 
most painful position, because. I cannot endure 
secrecy. I can support his wife and child well 
enough, but can neither decide to distress mamma, 
or to be content with this secret. She knows I 
do not approve of her treatment of Jack. He is 
wild and high-spirited, but has committed no 
crime ; why should I have the fatted calf, and he 
be a wanderer on the earth? I had not before 
thought of the complication made by my visits to 
my sister-in-law. Do you believe my story, 
Lulu ?” 

«Of course I do, and I am sothankful I asked 
you. Oh, Ernest! I never said you might—” 

But the kisses were falling like rain on lips and 
brow, and eyes and cheeks, and Lulu could say no 
more. 

I wish I could tell you the rest of it, but the ten 
minute law prevails. They wereengaged. They 
were married. Lulu made Mrs. Carryl forgive 
Jack. Everybody was happy, and they all lived 
together in the great house of Carryl Park, and 
Lulu was the delight, the sunbeam of the long day 
of joy, which Ernest Carryl called his doudde 
blessedness. 


————_ --@- 


Tue object of all ambition should be to be 
happy at home. If we are not happy there we 


cannot be happy elsewhere. 
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Fics. § To 5.—-TABLE-CLOTH, WITH DE- 
TAILS, FULL WORKING SIZE. 


The cloth is crash, and the border illustrated 
in Fig. 2 is claret plush, ornamented with em- 
broidery in several shades of green, and with 
appliqués of pale blue cloth. The design in Fig. 
3 represents the motifs at each corner of the cloth. 
The design in Fig. 4 represents the point de 
Boulogne, a stitch that heads the band of plush, 
and Fig. 5 the heading to the fringe. 
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Fics. 6 anp 7.—CHAIR-BACK; DRAWN 
THREADS AND EMBROIDERY. 


The foundaticn of this chair-back is Java canvas. 
The threads of the centre are drawn out, and the 
design is worked with chain and long stitches to 
form a stripe, as shown in Fig: 6. A stripe of 
cross-stitch embroidery, with ¢crewels, is worked 
at both sides, and the ends are finished with fringe 
composed of drawn threads and lengths of crew- 


| els knotted together. 
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Fic. 8.—FANCY BAG. 
Bags are so very fashionable that but few toilets 
are considered complete without one. Our model 
is of black silk, embroidered with silks in gay 


Fig. 8. 





colors; it is ornamented with cord and tassels. 
Plainer ones can be made of the same material 
as the dress, simply corded. 

VOL. XCVIII.-30. 


Fic. 9.—LAMP-SHADE, 
A lamp-shade made of walnut or any fancy 
wood in sections. The pieces are of bristol board, 
stiff paper, or silk, they can be decorated, either 
with silhouettes, as in the one represented, or with 


Fig. 9. 





the brash and pencil, or with fancy pictures. 
Shades of this kind are tied together with ribbon, 
chenille cord or else velvet, and make useful as 
well as ornamental articles for the room of an in- 
valid. 
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Fics. 10 AND 12.—BOOT FOR BABY. 


Boot for baby made in afghan stitch. The de- 
tail. Fig. 12 gives the idea so. completely that but 
slight description is necessary. The boot is seamed 
up the front and in the back, fifteen stitches are 
required for half the top where it is commenced ; 


Fig. 10. 
































natrow every other row at the back for six rows, 
then six plain, then widen every other row for six. 
Do the front down plain for nine rows, then 
widen every other row for ten rows to form the 
front of foot, crochet the other side to correspond, 
and join together. Finish top and front with 





shells. 
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Fic, 11.—WORK-BASKET. 

This work-basket is a novelty called “ Milieu de 
Table ;” it will also serve as a vide-poche. The 
phen $2 that ornaments the four sides is black satin, 
cut out in large vandykes at the lower edge and 
richly embroidered ; the design representing field 
flowers, The inside is caroubier satin, studded 
with gold material you work upon, and kept per- 
fectly straight or the effect is spoiled. The stitches 
employed are long-stiteh, small and double cross 
stitch, and herringbone stitch. The border is 
worked ia two shades of blue and gold, and the 
center in shades of rich reds ; the border has gold 
only in the cross stitches, the dark stitches repre- 
sent the dark blue, the light stitches the light shade. 
The largest squares in the center are worked in 
the darkest blue, the small ones in dark red, and 
the long stitches connecting them in bronze. The 
double cross stitches are in a lighter shade of red. 
The squares in the border are worked in the same 
manner. Great care must be taken in working 
over the canvas mot to put the needle through a 
thread, nor yet to work too tightly; for all the 
canvas has to be removed thread by thread after 
the embroidery is finished. 


=. 
we 


JEWEL CASKET. 
(See colored design in front of book.) 

This pretty little trifle for a dressing table is 
made of cardboard; any lady can make it at a 
trifling cost. The bottom piece is four and a 
half inches square, lined with silk and bound with 
ribbon, the sides are one and a half inches deep, 
with the pattern worked upon it, and finished like 
the bottom; these are then overseamed together. 
A small square pin-cushion covered with silk fits in 








the centre, and silk-covered divisions fit from the 
corners of it to the corners of casket. Four pieces 
likewise ornamented, and overseamed to the sides, 
finish ‘the top, these are raised by ribbon loops ; 
small bows of ribbon ornament the corners. 
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TIDIES, 


In plain or spotted muslin, with colored satin 
ribbon put on in the form of a cross, in two col- 
ors, are pretty. Yellow and black, blue and yel- 
low, red and black, go well together. If sewn on 
with a machine they can be removed for washing. 
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RECIPES. 


WHITE Cup-CAKE. 

Ingredients—One cup of sour cream, 

Two cups of white sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

Four cups of flour, 

Five eggs, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Flavor with almond. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add eggs well- 
beaten ; dissolve the soda in the cream, stirring it till 
it is all frothy, then add flour and flavoring. Bake 
at once in a quick oven. 

TEA CAKE, 

Ingredients.—Three cups of sifted flour, 

One and a half cups of milk, 

Half a cup of sugar, 

One egg, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar. 
Mix sugar and egg together, add milk; then flour; 
put cream tartar dry into the flour and dissolve soda 
in a little of the milk. Bake in a quick oven, and 
have it pretty thick ; eaten hot with butter, 


BAKED SHAD. 

Ingredients.—Shad, 

Bread crumbs, 

Parsley, 

Pork, 

Butter, pepper, salt. 
Wash the fish very clean, taking off all scales, stuff 
it with a dressing of bread crumbs, finely-chopped 
parsley and salt pork; pepper and salt; sew up the 
fish, lay it in a baking-pan, putting over it thin strips 
of pork, dredge on a little flour; bake about forty 
minutes, basting it several times with the gravy; 
when done, dish the fish, and to the gravy add a good 
sized piece of butter, pepper, salt and a little water. 


ECONOMY PIE, 

Jugredients.—Cold roast beef or steak, 

Flour, pepper and salt, 

One onion, 

One dozen potatoes, 

Half a cup of milk, 

Butter. 
Cut the meat in thin pieces and place ina pie-dish 
dredge in a little flour, pepper, salt and alittle onion 
chopped fine ; then another layer of meat and season- 
ing till your dish is full; if you have any gravy put 
that in, if not, beef drippings with a little water ; boil 
and mash the potatoes, stir in the milk, butter and- 
salt, and make a thick crust of it over the meat. 
Bake about half an hour. 


CREAM OF TARTAR BISCUITS, 
Ingredients.—One quart of fiour, 

Butter size of an egg, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar. 
ar the butter well into the flour, put the cream 
tartar dry into the flour, dissolve soda ‘in a little 
mi and mix the whole very soft with sweet milk. 
Baké at once in a hot oven. 





SUGAR GINGERBREAD, 
Ingredients.—Two cups of butter, 

Three cups of sugar, 

Four cups of flour, 

Two cups of milk, 

Three eggs, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Tablespoonful-of ginger. 
Beat butter and sugar together, add eggs well beaten 
then milk with the soda dissolved in it, then the 
flour and ginger. Bake in rather shallow pans ina 
quick oven, 

VEAL RAGOUT, 

Ingredients —Breast of veal, 

Salt, pepper and mace, 

Bread crumbs, 

Sweet herbs, 

One egg, 

Butter. 
Stew the veal one hour, with a pint of water, a lit- 
tle salt and pepper; make force-meat balls of a 
little of the veal chopped fine, bread crumbs, sweet 
herbs, salt, pepper, butter and one egg; mix this 
together, make it in balls and lay on the meat; 
baste the meat with butter and flour, and set it into 
the oven to brown; add to the gravy a little butter 
and flour, give it a boil and pour over the meat, 


TEA CAKE, 


Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 
One and a half cups of sugar, 
Two and one half cups of flour, 
Four eggs, well beaten. 
Beat the whites and yolks of the eggs separately. 
Bake twenty minutes, or according to the heat of 
the oven. Currants may be added and then a little 
more flour is better. 


SPONGE CAKE. 

Ingredients.—Eight eggs, 

One pound of sifted sugar, 

Three quarters of a pound of sifted 

flour, 

One grated lemon rind, 

One-half nutmeg. 
Beat the the volks and whites of the eggs separately, 
add the sugar, lemon-peel and grated nutmeg ; beat 
well together and add the flour gradually, stirring 
while mixing, but not afterwards. Give one whisk 
only, to mix thoroughly, and bake one hour in a 
buttered tin. 

APPLE TARTS. 

Ingredients.—-Three eggs, 

One-half a teaspoonful of soda, 

One teacup of sour milk, 

One-half a teaspoonful of salt, 

Flour to make a stiff batter, 

Six apples. 
Pare the apples and slice them across to make round 
slices; core each one. Make a batter of the other 
ingredients and have ready a frying-pan of boiling 
lard and butter in equal parts; dip each slice of 
apple into the butter and fry brown, draining on a 
skimmer when taking them out of the pan. 
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CELERY SALAD. 
dngredients,—One head of celery, 
Yolks of four eggs, 
One tablespoonful mixed mustard, 
One-half teaspoonful of black pepper, 
One-fourth of a cup of olive oil or 
sweet cream, 
One gill of vinegar. 
Break the celery in short pieces and let them lie in 
salt and water, icy cold, one hour; beat the yolks 
_ of eggs, mustard and pepper together ; add the vine- 
gar and stir over the fire till as thick as custard ; set 
away to cool; when cold add the oil (or cream), 
drain the celery, pour the dressing over it, ornament 
with celery tops, and send to table. 


LOBSTER STEW. 


Ingredients.—Lobster, 
One-quarter of a pound of butter, 
Two spoonfuls of flour, 
Tablespoonful of vinegar, 
Juice of one lemon. 
Cut the lobster in small pieces and put it on the fire 
with water enough to just cover it; let it simmer 
slowly about twenty minutes, then add the butter 
and flour braided together, a little salt, the vinegar ; 
if you have not a lemon, double the quantity of vine- 
gar; avoid too much water. 


APPLE CHEESE. 

dngredients.—Six sour apples. 

One cup of (grated) cheese, 

Two lemons, 

Sugar, the weight of the apples. 
Take good cooking apples, peel, core, and cut into 
small pieces, add their weight in sugar, the juice 
and peel of two lemons cut fine; put on the fire 
and cook till the apples are quite mashed and look 
clear, stir constantly to prevent burning; dip a 
mould in cold water, put in the grated cheese to the 
apple, and serve next day cold with a custard poured 
round it. 


MOLASSES POUND CAKE. 
Ingredients.—One pint of molasses, 
Half a pound of butter, 
Four eggs, 
Flour, 
One teaspoonfu! of soda. 
Melt the butter and molasses together, let them cool, 
then add the eggs well beaten ; add flour to make 
it as stiff as pound cake, dissolve soda in a little hot 
water ; spice to taste, or by using ginger you have 
a very nice rich gingerbread. 


TAPIOCA CREAM. 


Ingredients.—Four tablepoonfuls tapioca, 

Three eggs. 

Three pints of milk, 

One half pound of sifted sugar. 
Soak the tapioca over night in one pint of the milk, 
Put the other quart of milk to boil; when boiling 
add the tapioca and the yolks of the eggs well 
beaten ; let it boil till the tapioca rises to the top, 
and then turn into a dish; stirin about three-fourths 
of the sugar; beat the whites of the eggs to a froth, 
add the remainder of the sugar and beat till stiff 
enough for icing. Spread over the tapioca, and 
brown a few moments in a quick oven. Serve cold 
with cream, 





SCOTCH PUDDING, 

Ingredients.—~One quart of milk, 

One cup of sugar, 

Three tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Three eggs, 

Teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 
Boil the sugar in the milk, moisten the flour with a 
little milk, and beat into it the eggs when the milk 
boils, add the mixture of flour and eggs, and thenstir 
till it thickens. It should be cooked by setting the 
kettle in boiling water, the same as for soft custards, 
when thickened, add vanilla and strain into the 
dish it will be served in. Eaten with asponge or any 
delicate cake. Be very careful it does not curdle. 
To be eaten cold, 


BOILED BATTER PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 

Eight eggs, 

Salt, 

Eight spoonfuls of flour. 
Beat this very smooth and put into a pudding 
mould; boil it steadily one hour; if you do not wish 
quite so delicate a pudding, use only four eggs and 
more flour, boiling it longer. Serve at once with a 
rich sauce, 


WATER IcE, 
Ingredients.—One quart of water, 
uice of seven lemons, 
hites of six eggs, well beaten. 
Make very sweet with sugar; mix thoroughly and 
freeze. This makes two quarts. 


SAUCE MAYONNAISE, 


A dressing for fresh lettuce or tomatoes, canned sal- 
mon, chicken and lobster salads, etc. 

Ingredients —Four eggs, 

Four tablespoonfuls of oil. 

Two tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice, 

Two teaspoonfuls of salt, 

Two teaspoonfuls of dry mustard, 

Half a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Separate the yolks of the eggs from the whites, and 
with a Dover egg-beater, whisk them very rapidly ; 
another person should drop in the oil, slowly, while 
the cook is beating the yolks, and the oil must be 
well beaten in before the other ingredients are 
added. Thenadd salt, mustard and pepper, leaving 
the lemon juice to the last; just before the dressing 
is to be served, the whites of the eggs should be 
beaten and stirred in, making a rich creamy sauce, 
which should be passed in a dish with small ladle 
instead of being mixed through the salad, as when 
stirred into the salad, it looses its creaminess. 


CoRN MEAL Drops. 


Ingredients—One pint of corn meal, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Half a teaspoonful of salt, 

Three gills of boiling water, 

Three tablespoonfuls of milk, 

Two eggs. 
Pour the boiling water on the meal, butter and salt ; 
add the milk and eggs, beat the mixture thoroughly 
and drop by spoonfuls into a well-buttered pan. 
Bake in a very hot oven, 
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HoME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARENE\T,, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
CORKSCREW PUZZLE. 
The points of the corkscrew, reading from top to 
bottom, touch the letters forming an ancient and fa- 
mous festival, 


oe 


+ 
+ 
ie ie ee 


TERE P FF EE FE Ft 
+ 


The first word is a protection against cold; the 
second is full of sweetness ; the third is full of cour- 
age ; the fourth is poetical ; the fifth is a short letter; 
the sixth is a vacancy ; the seventh is a slight eleva- 
tion ; the eighth is the name of a girl; the ninth is a 
Tartar prince ; the tenth a musical instrument. 

BOX PUZZLE. 

The box is composed of nine words of eight letters 
each. Each corner, the beginning and end of each 
word, is the same consonant. 


ERE £ FF FF 


+ + F 
sy + © 
+ + + 
+ . + 
+ + + 
. Le + 
oe i i + 
* + * 
se se a 
a + 
a + + 
+ + 
a + 


EP RE EF FE OF 
The first is a word for the wicked; the second 
signifies announced ; the third means well earned ; 
the fourth signifies bereaved ; the fifth means to be 
scorned ; the sixth signifies refused; the seventh de- 
scribes the unfortunate ; the eighth means greatly 
lamented ; and the condition of the ninth is described 
by both the first and the fifth. 
RIDDLES. 
No. 1. 
My first’s the low and humble bed, 
Where poverty reclines ; 





My next you'll find on bushes spread 
When summer's sunbeam shines. 
My whole’s a pleasant, cooling thing. 
When sunny days adorn our spring. 
No. 2. 
I'm always in human, and in animate too, 
And I’m never seen in league with a few; 
Boldly in front of an elephant I'll stand, 
Yet shrink ashamed before the tiniest hand. 


CHARADE, 
My first lies under your feet; 
My second floats over your head; 
But if ever they do meet, 
They must form for you a bed. 


AN ABSTRACTION, 

I am a word of six letters. 

Abstract my one-half and I am very heavy, 
abstract the other half and I am very lively. 

Abstract my 1, 3, 5, 6 and find a pronoun. 

Abstract my 1, 2, 4, 6 and find an interjection. 

Abstract my 1, 2, 3, 4 and find a preposition. 

Abstract my 4, 6 and find a celebrated Roman, 

My whole was an author, who dealt much in ab- 
stractions, 

MISSING MOUNTAINS. 

By supplying the wanting rhymes in the follow- 
ing lines there will be found the names of the most 
important mountains of Africa. 

1. As through the burning lands we pass, 

Let us climb to the high peaks of —— 
2. When the desert is swept by the typhoon, 
We will quickly hie to the mounts of —— 
3. To see strange sights we then may throng 
On the cloud-capped mountains of the —— 
4. And to close our tour we'll gayly go 
South to the far famed heights of —— 


CENTRAL AND DIAGONAL SQUARES. 
No. 1. 

Each of the following squares is composed of 
seven words, each of which contains seven letters. 
In each case the middle line and the diagonals read 
downwards will form the same word. 

1. A kind of agricultural impiements. 2. Use- 
fulness. 3. To describe. 4. Paved roads or ways. 
s. An officer of the Roman goverment. 6. Nar- 
row ways or defiles. 7. Partitions intended for 


shelter. 
No. 2. 


r. A wanderer. 2. Indian temples. 3. Those 
who hold or rent property of another. 4. Officers 
in charge of forests. 5. A gift. 6. To make 
ready. 7. Prosperity. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals compose the names of two 
famous admirals of the English navy. 

1. A famous seat of war. 2. A French word 
frequently used in English to describe anything 
ornamental. 3. The arch tiend. 4. The homes 
of the birds. 5. A town in Egypt famous for its 
temple. 6, To earnestly desire. 
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GAMES. 


THE BEST SOCIETY; OR THE TIP-TOP 
CLUB, 


This game is suited to small social or family 
gatherings, as it will furnish amusement both to 
grown persons and children. A few of the most 
ready-witted of the company are selected as mem- 
bers of the Tip-Top Club, and instructed to vary 
their dressin some ludicrous manner or assume any 
absurd postures or laughable grimaces. One of the 
club is then chosen to act as Gentleman Usher, and he, 
in a very highflown manner, requests the company 
to leave the room, as it is intended only for the use 
of the Tip-Top club and other members of the best 
society. He then offers his services to introduce any 
one who wishes entrance into the more polite circles 
to the acquaintance of the members of the club. He 
then introduces in turn each person that enters, 
giving them, if possible, such titles as the Duke of 
Dishcloth, the Earl of Eggnog, the Marquis of 
Moonshine, the Countess of Curlpapers, Lord 
Laziness, Lady Lofty, Duchess Do-little, Sir Sour- 
crout, Count Croquet, Knight of Nonsense, etc. 

The person thus introduced must bow to each 
member of the club in succession with profound 
respect, and wish to each a stately ‘“‘ good evening,” 
without smiling or laughing. Those who fail, must 
instantly fall into line as mere spectators, to await 
their punishment at forfeits, while those who success- 
fully pass the ordeal are added to the club, and 
Strive to rival the other members by some grotesque 
absurdity of mahner or grimace. Under a compe- 
tent Gentleman Usher this game will be found pro- 
vocative of much and general merriment. 


THE ART OF SALUTATION. 


This game is also suited to a family or social cir- 
cle, as it can be played by any number of persons 
of different ages, who must be ranged standing in a 
circle, 

The leader dropping his arms closely to his sides, 
assumes a very stiff and rigid attitude, and ap- 
proaching any member of the party, begins to jump 
up and down, exclaiming at every jump in an 
absurd crowing tone: “Pray, how are you?” 
“ Pray, how are you?’ The person thus accosted 
must imitate the leader as closely as possible in 
gesture and tone, only replying. ‘ Pray, who are 
you?” “ Pray, who are you?’ After these salu- 
tations have passed several times, the leader names, 
not himself, but some other member of the party, 
and then stops jumping, while the person he has ad- 
dressed must assume his part, and jumping before 
the member named, repeats: ‘* Pray, how are you?” 
“ Pray, how are you?’ To be answered in like 
manner: “ Pray, who are you?” ‘“ Pray, who are 
you?” It will be observed that the absurdity of 
the scene will be increased by coupling persons 
of contrasting appearance, so that those who jump 
together will be fat and lean, young and old, tall and 
short, or in any other respect especially incon- 


gruous, 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN APRIL NO. 
Answer to Ladder Puzzle. 


T 
ORRO 


CHEE 


IVER 


H 
E 
A 
P 
R ANSO 
I 
L 
Ss 
H ASSE 
Oo 
W ALLO 
E 
R ADNO 
Ss 


OP mBSOr ash? FOZ ww 


Answer to Pyramid. 
E 
EAT 
MUSTY 
EASTERN 
EASTEREGG 
INTERRUPTED 


Answers to Enigmas, 
No. 1 Railroad. No. 2. Tooth-ache. 


Answer to Riddle. 
Tara, Tar, Tartar. 


An Abstraction, 
Friend, 


Answer to Double Acrostic. 
EMETIC 
AYLiT 
HOIDE 
I NSEC 
BLITH 
IMPUG 
TRITO 
IMPOL 
OGYGI 
NIcHoaL 


> 22mg z25 


Answer to Transpositions, 
Gnat Tang, Tang, Ant. 


Answer to Hidden Animals, 
Ass, Dog, Gnu, 


Buried Towns. 


1, Berne. 2. Reading. 3. Lyons. 4. Chester. 


Conundrum. 
Because she is from the Pen-ob-Scott, 
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SONNET TO SPRING. 


Now is the gloomy winter sick to death, 
His frosty winds our hills and wolds forsake, 
A softer air the forest twigs doth shake, 

And nature thrills before the quickening breath. 





O peaceful sovereign of the dawning year, 

Whose thousand voices soon shall wake the 

woods, 

That shall their answer give in sparkling buds, 
When thou, resistless,conquering spring,art here— 
When pinks and daisies shoot beside the walk, 

Grant that a fresher hope for me may blow, 
When little birds resume their twittering talk, 

Some nobler purpose in my breast may grow— 
For my heart blossoms wither on the stalk, 

And fancy's voice is chill with mantling snow. 


a0 o- 


I:¥ERARY NO*¥ICES. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ELFLORA OF THE SUSQUEHANNA, a 
poem, by C. Harlan, M. D. A romance written in 
smooth pleasing verse, with a charming heroine. 





From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston :— 

AT THE BACK OF THE MOON; OR, OB- 
SERVATIONS OF LUNAR PHASES, by A. 
Lunar Wray. 

A book of satirical aim, describing the author's 
journey to the moon. The chief witticism seems to 
be in spelling names backwards as, ‘“‘Notsob Notions” 
contains cuts at Boston theories, and ‘*‘ a glimpse at 
Wen Kroy” is devoted to New York follies. Proper 
names are dealt with in the same way, but the 
book, as a whole, is tedious. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia : 

THE ENDLESS FUTURE OF THE HUMAN 
RACE, a letter to a friend, by C. S. Henry, D. D. 

This little volume, the writer tells us, “‘ was es- 
pecially intended, not for scholars or theological doc- 
tors, but fora large and increasing class of readers 
of average thoughtfulness and intelligence, who 
were brought up in the traditional orthodox doc- 
trine, but now find themselves troubled and dis- 
tressed in the attempt to hold it. It isa clear expo- 
sition of the author's own theories respecting a future 
state, and it.is his own expressed desire to have the 
volume regarded, “not as a polemic discussion, so 
much as a brief suggestive expression of the reasons 
one may find for reverently entertaining a humble 
hope and trust in the final triumph of Infinite Di- 
vine love over all sin and suffering in the universe.” 


THOMAS CARLYLE: HIS LIFE, HIS 
BOOKS, HIS THEORIES, by Alfred H. Guernsey. 

In the book before us, cleverly dovetailed by the 
author's statements, facts and remarks, we have 
copious and interesting extracts from Carlyle’s 
works, so profuse in fact, that the book is virtually 
written by Carlyle himself. 

In thus allowing Mr. Carlyle to tell his own 





story, Mr. Guernsey gives a most striking biography, 
and the admirers or detractors of the subject of the 
book, have alike a clear portraiture of his manners, 
thoughts, writings and peculiarities. 


FAIRY TALES: THEIR ORIGIN AND 
MEANING, by J. Thackray Bunce. 

A readable little volume, in which many of the 
favorites of the nursery are traced, more or less ac- 
curately, back to their mythological sources, and 
comparisons shown in the mythical lore of various 
countries. and periods, The book is interesting to 
adult readers, and youthful ones may gain some 
valuable information in following their well known 
stories through the author's explanations back to 
their ancient prototypes. 


THE MULTITUDINOUS SEAS, by S. G. W. 
Benjamin. A book interesting to lovers of the ocean, 
full of description and information, and illustrated 
with numerous wood cuts. 


THE DISTURBING ELEMENT, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge. 

The novel before us is written in Miss Yonge’s 
pure style, and is a charming story of the varying for- 
tunes of a club of young girls uniting to form a mutual 
improvement society. The characters of the young 
heroines are admirably contrasted and the story is 
told with Miss Yonge's happy power of interesting 
her readers, mingling wit and pathos in some thrill- 
ing scenes. 

From S. W. TILTON & Co,, Boston :— 

PLAIN NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING AND 
MENDING, for all, at home and in schools: giving 
instruction in plain sewing, the management of 
classes, etc,, with twenty diagrams, compiled from 
the best English works on these subjects, with 
some additional suggestions by the American edi- 
tors. Edited by Lucretia P, Hale. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROs., Philadelphia :— 


MRS. HALE’'S NEW COOK-BOOK A com- 
plete cookery book for all classes, with rules and il- 
lustrations for household management, and full 
directions for carving, arranging the table for par- 
ties, etc., together with preparations of food for 
invalids and for childrep. Illustrated with numer- 
ous engravings. 

This volume contains 1385 receipts, and has a 
complete index, by referring to which any receipt 
can be found at once. The receipts give complete 
and general directions for soups and stock, soups 
and broths, fish, shell fish, rudiments of cookery, 
beef, veal, mutton, lamb, venison, pork, curing 
meats, potting and collaring, poultry, game and 
small birds, gravies, sauces, the store closet, vege- 
tables, salads, maccaroni, etc., eggs and omelettes, 
pastry, puddings, pancakes, fritters, etc., custards, 
creams, jellies, blanc mange, preserves, fruit, mar- 
malade, cakes, bread, breakfast cakes, etc., coffee, 
tea, chocolate, liquors and summer beverages, prep- 
aration of food for invalids, cookery for children, 
the dairy, hints for a household, dinner parties and 
carving, tea table, etc., etc. 
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>0UR ARM CHAIR 


MAY, 1879. 

THE subject of our steel plate this month, reminds 
us of all those charming stories of May Day that 
are the delight of childhood, The little May Queen, 
half pleased, half terrified upon her moving throne, 
the sober donkey, the laughing boy and pretty sis- 
ters, form a beautiful group, while the sylvan scenery 
shows that May has opened with all her floral treas- 
ures, fresh and delightful. Evidently there is a pic- 
nic in progress, and we wish all our readers as 
pleasant a one as this promises to be. 

Our mammoth colored fashioned plate gives the 
newest styles of dress for the spring, both in make 
and color. 

Our novelty page is a pattern for a jewel casket, 
designed expressly for the LADY'S BOOK, and suita- 
ble for a gift or for the table of a fancy fair. Per- 
forated card being a material very fashionable, we 
give our readers many varieties of fancy work of 
which it is the foundation. 

The diagram pattern is easily followed, and any 
seamstress can cut and make the child's walking 
dress described. 

In the pages of fashions will be found the latest 
caprices in dress, hats jewelry, and all that goes 
to make the toilette of a lady of fashion, while for 
those to whom economy is an object, simpler styles 
can be sketched from the numerous patterns given. 

The usual pages of music give a lively song from 
the popular operetta of “ Pinafore,"’ now “all the 
rage.” 

The opening chapters of our new serial “‘ A Rose- 
bud Garden of Girls,” will, we are sure, hold the 
interest of all our readers, to whom we can promise 
a most charming bouquet of heroines, and a story 
full of varied incidents and characters. 

‘A Gentle Belle,”’ is continued with ever increas- 
ing interest, and the admirers of Christian Reid will 
admit a new claimant for their approval. 

Our Literary Department is rich in the names of 
popular writers: Estelle Thomson, Sphynx, E. 
Bedell Benjamin, Caroline A. Merighi, Ethel Tane, 
and others. 

In the Work Department will be found many new 
designs and directions for fancy work, and the ‘Hints 
on Home Adornment are continued. 





GopeEy's LADy's Book for April is already out, 
and is eagerly sought by ladies of culture and 
taste for its many instructive articles on dress, em- 
broidery and fancy work, as well as its superb em- 
bellishments and capital stories.— Northern Advo- 
cate, Claremont, N. H. 


IN the last number of this Book we referred to 
the popularity of the opera, * H. M. S. Pinafore.” 
and the rush to hear it still continues a¢ the various 
places of amusement. 

With so many favorable opportunities for hear- 
ing this bright, pleasing opera, the melodies become 
quite familiar, and a desire to possess the music is 
in the minds of all. One of the best arrangements 
published is a “ Potpourri,’ by Cramer, price one 
dollar, while the copy for four hands, by Blume, is 
brilliant and pleasing. The full score of the opera 








may be purchased for one dollar and twenty-five 
cents, bound in board covers, or one dollar, in 
paper covers. The “ Selections’ bound in paper 
cost twenty-five cents, All the above named music 
is for sale at the well known music publishing house 
of W. H. Boner & Co., r102z Chestnut Street. 
Upon receipt of price they will send, post paid, to 
all parts of the country any of the publications. The 
spring catalogue of this firm contains many new 
compositions in vocal music. A song by “ H. A. N.” 
called “ Mother,”” has both beautiful words and 
melody, and the anthem, ‘‘O Lord, abide with me,” 
is a very fine composition for church service, Their 
new number of the Musical Fournal gives much 
interesting reading matter, price sixty cents for the 
year. Address, W. H. Boner & Co., 1102 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, 


YouTH AND BEAUTY.—After using Laird’s 
“ Bloom of Youth” you will look ten years younger. 
It imparts beauty and freshness to the complexion. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT, 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
A FENDER OR SCREEN FOR A LOW-DOWN GRATE. 


THIs is intended to prevent coals falling on the 
floor or carpet at night or during the day, if the 
room has to be left unoccupied and the fire cannot 
be watched. As the fender can be folded and put 
into a closet when not in use, it will be found con- 
venient for any one who is boarding, or has small 
rooms where space has to be considered. The ma- 
terial is sheet iron, which should be cut in four 
pieces, each 13% x17 inches. Now that convenient 
little soldering appurtenances can be frocured at 
low price for home use, this screen could be manu- 
factured by Tom, Dick or Harry after scl.ool hours, 
if they have any idea of the use of tools, or any tin- 
smith would soon put the pieces together, and the 
ornamentation will be found pleasant and easy 
work for one of the boys “ aforesaid." For the two 
end divisions of the fender, the sheet iron should be 
turned over half an inch on three sides to cover a 
strong wire—% inch in diameter—which will keep 
the frame in shape, and also add to its strength. 
The two other pieces should 
have the wire put in on both 
of the long sides. On the 
short sides of the four divisions 
make cuts at regular intervals 
(by means of tinman's scis- 
sors) and by folding the iron 
back between these cuts—al- 
ternately back and forward— 
and soldering these pieces 
down, a wire may be slipped 
through and to form the hinge 
as shown inFig 1. The orna- 
mentation is gold and black, 
and the Snnigns Japanese and Chinese. Black var- 
nish, such as japanners and stove dealers use, can 
be procured for about fifty cents per quart. The 
“gold” is ‘“‘ bronze powder,’’ twenty-five cents per 
ounce, which is mixed with copal varnish and ap- 
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plied with camel's hair brush to the black painted 
iron. The black varnish must be thoroughly dry on 
the fender before the gold is applied. The “ bronze 
powder” can be procured in several colors—-a green- 
ish gold, copper, steel, silver and other tints; if two 
kinds are used together, the effect if much prettier 
and gives a more Chinese aspect to the work. The 
gold and the greenish gold look well together—one 
instance is a representation of a pagoda; paint the 
front of the building with the gold, and the sides or 
parts in shadow with the greenish gold. By copying 

















the designs on tea boxes, etc., and combining parts 
of several—-a tree from this, a boat from that, and 
figures from another—you can easily ornament the 
four divisions of the screen. The gilding is of course 
only put on one side of the fender—it would not be 
worth while to use it on the inside, as it would not 
show from the room, would be injured by the heat 
of the fire, and become scratched by the folding of 
the screen when it is put away. Use small brushes 
for the gilding and only avery little varnish. A rest 
for the wrist to steady the hand in applying the gild- 
ing will also be necessary. E. B. C. 





THE April number of GoDEY’s LADY’'s Book is 
upon our table, and it affords us pleasure to exam- 
ine and review it. This excellent magazine has no 
superior among its many contemporaries, and its 
continued improvement indicates that it receives the 
extensive patronage it so richly deserves.— Zhe An- 
derson Fournal, Anderson, S, C. 





CONVERSATION.—Fine conversation is eloquence 
subdued in tone and broken into dialogue, When 
we converse, we always wish to pour our opinions 
and sentiments into the mind of our companion, to 
the exclusion of his own ; and in proportion to the 
value that we set on his friendship and judgment, is 
the vehemence of our efforts to obtain his suffrage 
in our favor. It is for this reason that warm lan- 
guage, duringa discussion, never gives offense ; that 
is, if both disputants are men of superior under- 
standing. But sneering and irony are repulsive and 
abhorrent, because exhibiting an affectation of supe- 
riority. Rarely are they resorted to by men of very 
powerful intellects, except to abate the insolence of 
a coxcomb and pour the laugh of a company on 





presumptuous ignorance. They poison the kindli- 
ness of conversation, provoke all parties to put on 
their most desperate weapons, and change the 
friendly contention of the palstra into the fierce 
struggles of the field of battle. Warmth of manner 
and vehemence of tone and gesture, however—when 
not degenerating into rudeness and intemperance— 
enliven conversation. They are the signs too of great 
singleness of heartand earnestness of purpose—nay, 
their presence or absence will prove the truth of an 
asservafion or narrative they accompany. Now here 
is a proof of this: One day a man went to Demos- 
thenes, and in a style of speaking void of vehe- 
mence and energy that suited not a strong accusation, 
desired him to be his advocate against a person from 
whom, he said, he had suffered an assult. ‘‘ Not 
you, indeed,” said the orator. in a callous tone, 
‘“* you have suffered no such thing.” ** What!” cried 
the man in a passionate manner and raising his voice, 
“have I not received those blows?” “ Ay, now,” 
replied Demosthenes, “ you speak like a person that 
has been really injured.” 


— 


Our hopes, though they never happen, yet are 
some kind of happiness; as trees, whilst they are 
growing, please in the prospect. 





Now that the spring season is fairly opening, . 
ladies are occupied in the study of the momentous 
questions, What to wear? how much to pay for it? 
and where to buy it? We advise those of our readers 
who wish trustworthy answers to these queries to 
subscribe to Erich's Fashion Quarterly, and get the 
spring number. This admirable periodical is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Erich & Co., of 287 to 295 Eighth 
avenue, New York, at the low rate of fifty cents a 
year, or twenty cents a single copy. The spring 
number, which now lies before us, is a marvel of 
artistic finish and useful information. It contains 
lucid illustrated descriptions of every article which 
can possibly be needed by a housekeeper at this 
season, with a list of the lowest retail prices; while 
its purely ornamental features, its tales, sketches, 
humorous, and instructive articles, are of a high or- 
der, and give it a real literary value. Our readers 
will find the information contained in this magazine 
serviceable, wherever they may make their pure 
chases, as its price-lists are reliable and its illustra- 
tions drawn from actual articles. 


——— 


BE just and truthful. Let those be the ruling and 
predominating principles of your life, and the re- 
ward will be certain either in the happiness they 
bring to your own bosom, or the success which will 
attend upon all your business operations in life, or 
both. 





WE ought never to believe evil of any one till we 
are certain of it. We ought not to say anything 
that is rude and displeasing, even in joke; and we 
ought never carry a joke too far. 





HABIT is a cable. We weave a thread of it every 
day, and at last we cannot break it. 
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THIS illustration shows the front view of a large 
and commodious country house, The parlor is 16 
feet x 26 feet. Library 16 feet x e2 feet. Dining- 
room 16 feet x 24 feet. The halls and stairways are 
of ample size and well lighted. The dining-room 
window is designed to extend to the floor for access 
to the porch, There are five chambers on the sec- 
ond floor and two on the third; they are all com- 





municating rooms with separate entrances to each ; 
they all have large closets and are studied with re- 
gard to their adaptability to furniture. 

The house is designed to be built of stretcher 
brick, painted a light color, It will cost about $7000. 

ALBERT W, DILKS, Architect, 
1001 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrina had frequent applications for ne pee of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a 

Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
tobes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
and boxes or packages for- 


to economy as "well as taste ; 
or the 


warded by express to any part of the country. 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

vern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
consilered fina 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and generak style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does not 

we. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). - 

0 order will be attended to unless the money is first 
veceived, Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. r.—Dinner dress of two shades of purple silk 
and grenadine. The underskirt is of silk, the polo- 
naise is of grenadine trimmed with a narrow plaiting 
of the same, and ribbon bows. Vest of white satin 
embroidered with gay-colored silks; the collar on 
dress and band on sleeves are likewise embroidered. 

Fig, 2.—Afternoon dress of moss green Pekin, 
and ecru damassee. The underskirt is cut short 
and scant. The polonaise is bouffant at the back, 
and fastened across the front with straps and 
buckles. The bodice is open in front, filled in with 
Breton lace, elbow sleeves, black lace mitts. 

Fig. 3.—Reception dress of gendarme blue silk, 
made in the princess form. The edge of the skirt 
is trimmed with a plaiting. The front of dress 
is trimmed with duchess lace, plastron of the same 
lace extends all down the skirt in back; the sleeves 
are also composed of the same. Square neck with 
high plaiting around it. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk and white 
striped gauze. It is a short dress, the panier at the 
side, The underskirt is of the silk, as is also the 
basque bodice and the side trimming; the rest is of 
the gauze. It is trimmed with garlands of roses 
and foliage. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of dark gray camel's hair. 
Composed of two skirts, and deep sacque. The 
lower skirt is trimmed with a kilting; the rest of the 
dress with satin. Straw hat the color of dress, 
trimmed with satin and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress for child, made of peacock 
green camel's hair. It has a vest front and jacket, 
kilt skirt in front, sacque back. Straw hat trimmed 
with wing. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1. Dress for girl of twelve years, made of tan 
colormummy cloth. It is composed of underskirt 
and polonaise. The underskirt is trimmed with 
four narrow ruffles; the polonaise has a piece turned 








up of striped Pekin, a small vest of the same at the 
throat. Chip hat, trimmed with satin ribbon and 
feather. 

Figs. 2 and 4. Front and back view of child's dress, 
made of ecru cashmere. It is composed of under- 
skirt and jacket. The underskirt has two plaited 
ruffles trimming it; the jacket has scallops of brown 
silk trimming it; cuffs, collar, pockets and slantwise 
band up the front of the silk. Leghorn hat trimmed 
with long feather. 

Fig. 3. Suit for boy of four years, made of brown 
cashmere. The skirt is laid in plaits; the front has 
a vest, the back coat tails, Hat of brown straw. 

Fig. 5. White straw bonnet trimmed with old 
gold and black ribbon, Purple grapes and foliage. 

Fig. 6. French chip bonnet of light gray, faced 
with red satin, trimmed with gray feather and red 
satin; birds inside the brim, « 

Fig. 7. Satin finish, yellow straw, trimmed with 
double-faced, moss green ribbon, long feather and 
bird ; the inside is faced with satin, 

Fig. 8. Walking dress for little girl, made of 
Baltic blue wool goods. The underskirt is trimmed 
with two plaitings. The sacque is allowed to fall 
in plaits below the waist; it is trimmed with striped 
Pekin of gay colors. Straw hat trimmed with 
feather and ribbon. 

Figs. 9 and 10. Front and back view of carriage 
dress for lady, made of black silk. The skirt is cut 
plain in front, trimmed with lengthwise bands of jet 
galloon, the edge is trimmed with a narrow plaited 
ruffle, the back is draped slightly bouffant. Basque 
bodice, slightly surplice at the neck, Straw bonnet 
trimmed with satin ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 11. Feather fan ornamented with flowers in 
water colors. 

Fig. 12. White silk fan with feather border. with 
flowers upon it. 

Fig. 13. Cap for child one year old. Made of 
white silk, trimmed with muslin, lace, ribbon and 
feather band. 

Figs. 14 and 16. Front and back view of ladies’ 
house dress. It is made of batiste, composed of two 
skirts and jacket bodice. Turned back with 
revers in front, the revers being of striped silk, as is 
also the under part and all the trimmings upon the 
dress. 

Fig. 15. Buckle of oxidized silver, to be worn 
with a cuirass basque. 

Fig. 17. Jacket waist, with vest, revers, cuffs upon 
sleeves, and pocket richly embroidered in solid or 
gay colors. 

Fig. 18. Watteau bow composed of four loops of 
ribbon, embroidered in flowers with silks and gold 
thread. 

Fig. 19. Oriental bow made of striped ribbon, 
three loops and four ends. 

Fig. 20. Bodice for evening dress, made of white 
silk embroidered in gay colors. Cut square neck, 
short sleeves, fifteen button gloves, 

Figs. 21 and 23. Front and back view of dress for 
girl of five years. Made of gray camel's hair, 
sacque front, jacket back, and kilt skirt. It is 
trimmed with band of feathers, and ribbon bows, 
The neck is surplice with silk or muslin inside. 

Fig. 22. Dress for girl of four years, It is made 
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of wool goods trimmed with three plaited ruffies. 
The straps going down the seams in the back are 
left open at the bottom for the sash to pass through, 
The cuffs and round collar are formed of brocaded 
goods. Straw hat trimmed with satin and wing. 
This dress can also be made of wash goods, For 
full sized pattern see extra diagram sheet. 

Fig. 24. Fashionable collar and cuff in duchess 
lace. 

Fig. 25. Basque bodice with vest for house dress. 
Wash dresses can also be made by this pattern if 
desired. 

Fig. 26. Evening dress. The bodice part, and 
skirt of polonaise, are shirred, the puffs being 
divided by fine garlands of flowers; short sleeves 
trimmed the same, with tassels of fine flowers finish- 
ing the garland. Long gloves. The same flowers 
are arranged in hair. 

Fig. 27. Fashionable embroidered gloves. 

Figs. 28 and 29. Front and back view of child's 
walking dress made of white pique. The cut out 
turrets are simply bound with braid. 

Fig. 30. Walking dress of brocaded wool goods. 
It is made in the princess form, with drapery below 
the waist. The front breadth is trimmed with 
pieces of satin put on in lengthwise stripes. The 
front of bodice is also trimmed with satin. Hat of 
straw, trimmed with silk and feather. 

Fig. 31. House dress of striped gray and black 
silk. The front of skirt is plaited; the back plain, 
with slight bouffant drapery. It is trimmed with 
black silk. Jacket bodice, open below the throat, 
with short vest and revers of the black silk. 

Our diagram pattern this month is for a child's 
dress (see Fig. 22 fashion department), and consists 
of half of the front, sleeve, gores for back, strap and 
collar. This model cannot fail to please our lady 
readers. It was designed especially for our maga- 
zine, and is a dress that can be used as well for 
wash as wool dresses. 

CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY, 

AS THE season advances many more new fabrics 
in dress goods appear. Among these we notice 
Panama tweeds. These are new, loosely woven 
wool goods of light weight. They are woven in 
small checks of three or four threads each way, sug- 
gesting the Panama canvas used for embroidery. 
They come in tan, beige, and gray checks with 
white. The new Cheviot striped wools are narrow 
stripes of two grave shades, with the lighter stripe 
marked by broad Cheviot twills ; then there are zephyr 
armures, which are like crape stuffs that are lightly 
crinkled. Various other ‘.ght woolens are shown in 
striped and quadrille designs. These cannot fail to 
make a stylish and inexpensive dress if the pur- 
chaser confines herself to the tan, olive, and gray 
shades which are so very popular. The gendarme 
blue is shown in many of these fabrics, but this color 
will be more used for dressy costumes than the 
useful dark shades just mentioned. Ecru woolen 
dresses of Bayonnaise (resembling tamise cloth), or 
of cashmere or camel's hair, are greatly in favor for 
spring and early summer wear. These are trimmed 
with contrasting colors, such as claret-colored 








striped satin, or small-figured blue or brown pro- 
caded silk, or else the new chintz-figured foulards 
in gay Pompadour colors. The buttons used on 
these dresses are flat pearl, gilded, and tinted and 
inlaid with colors to correspond with the trimmings. 
The new Pompadour foulards, the challies, and the 
cotton satteens for summer are made up in Pompa- 
dour styles, with squarely trimmed neck, and elbow 
sleeves to the overdresses, shirred fichu collars, 
and many rows of Breton insertions; also jabots of 
Breton lace, with most coquetttsh bows of narrow 
satin ribbon. The result of the combination of 
colors in these dresses, is a dress as dainty as was 
ever seen on a Dresden china shepherdess, or in a 
Watteau painting. Ecru pongee suits are imported 
with embroidered vests that are headed and wrought 
in darker brown shades; cuffs, pockets and collars 
are also wrought to match. New black grenadine 
dresses have satin accessories and jet ornaments, jet 
galloon, much shirring, and a great deal of black 
Breton lace in plaitings, or French lace plaited, or 
grass fringe. These rich trimmings are used on the 
plain square meshed grenadines. ‘The new black- 
striped grenadines are very elegant, with inch wide 
stripes of moire, or satin, or velvet. The colored 
grenadines represent the gay, many-+hued stripes 
seen in silks and in the new batistes; there are also 
chintz-figured and watered stripes in gay colors. 
Black summer camel's hair dresses have vest basques 
with the vest of satin, outlined with plaited French 
lace, or with jet galloon and crimped fringe. The 
shirred front of the overskirt parts above the knees, 
is ornamented by jet pendants, and is bordered 
with fringe and jet galloon; below this the skirt 
is covered with satin plaits, separated by length- 
wise rows of the galloon. Many looped bows 
of satin ribbon hold the bouffant drapery on the 
sides and back. Many of the suits are made ex- 
tremely plain; short round underskirt, slight dra- 
pery, and basque simply corded. Then other 
dresses are most elaborate. The marked feature in 
the new overskirts are the shirred front, and the soft 
bouffant back drapery. This shirring will extend 
in a broad cluster down the middle of the front, of 
the apron, and also down each side ofit. In others 
the shirring extends diagonally across the front and 
the apron is very short, and is edged with a broad 
retroussee of the. striped or else brocaded trim- 
ming. These turned up bands are seen on variations 
of the favorite washer-woman overskirt, and are made 
more effective by being made of a fabric in strong 
contrast to the dress material. The change from 
perfectly clinging robes on the hips to dresses a 
panier has been going on very gradually, and now 
appears an accomplished fact. We have not adopted 
the Aoops of our great-grandmothers, but we wear 
dresses puffed out upon the hips, either by plaits 
of the material or by some kind of trimming. The 
basques are in endless variety, comprising the 
Pompadour basque with square front, the vest 
basque either single or double breasted, the plaited 
fronts, the postilion, the coat basque, the plas- 
tron, the fan back, the fichu front, etc. They 
are only uniform in being shorter than the 
long plain cuirass, which is not in harmony with 
the short bouffant skirts. Every form of vest is 
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popular. That which appears to be most in favor 
dispenses with an extra vest, and has the vest mate- 
rial laid directly upon the lining, with the fabric of 
the outside dress sloped away to show the vest 
beneath; and these are now stylish when lapped, as 
if double-breasted, and fastened by two rows of but- 
tons, having three or four in each row. Shirred or 
plaited plastrons fill up the square Pompadour 
openings at the neck of other basques; in some 
cases these are sewed in with revers on each side, 
in others they are made separately like bibs. A 
great many kerchief collars, like shirred fichus, or 
else merely folds, are make of the soft silk or satin 
trimming, edged wifh fringe or lace as a finish for 
the neck of basques. The short side forms of the 
back are almost universal. Postilion plaits and 
fans are quite flat in the back, and begin below the 
waist line usually. Plain or piped edges still prevail. 
Sleeves have very small, neat cuffs, and sometimes 
a fan is set in the outer seam near the wrist, The 
change in bonnets, from small to large, has come 
about quite as gradually as that in dresses. The 
large capote, with border protruding in front and 
shading the face, has now become generally fash- 
ion able instead of being the exception as it was 
ea; er4dn the season, not but that small bonnets are 
also worn; in fact in some cases the Alsatian bow 
alone is worn, The Premier Empire shapes are 
made of plain and fancy straw, in black, white, or 
colors. The large border is lined with colored silk, 
slightly puffed or gathered. The outside is trimmed 
with silk or satin ribbon, or both combined, and 
with a spray of flowers at the side. Besides this 
shape, there is the Duchess de Berry bonnet, with 
large border and flat crown; the Gadlife¢t bonnet, 
with the wide brim slightly turned back on one 
side, and the Princess Thyra bonnet of gauze, silk, 
or tulle, with limp crown and plaited border. 
Traveling hats are made much in the shape of the 
Russian cap so much in vogue during the winter, 
only of brown or black straw instead of fur. It is 
bound round with a deep velvet band, and simply 
trimmed with a wing or small bird at the side. 
There are also lovely, large, shady hats of Leghorn, 
with brim rounded off from the face, lined with 
plain satin, and trimmed with one long feather, 
which droops at the side. For the summer these 
hats will be lined with puffed or frilled white Indian 
muslin, and trimmed with Breton lace and flat loops 
of satin ribbon. The pretty black lace coquillages 
are also very fashionable, These, with a tuft of 
seasonable flowers at the side, do duty for bonnets. 
There is a great variety, both in the tufts of flowers 
and in the tiny fringe of flowers that falls over the 
front hair. Sometimes it is a bouquet of pink pop- 
pies and a fringe of heath ; sometimes a bouquet of 
yellow crocuses and a fringe of Parma violets; 
sometimes variegated camellias and a fringe of lily 
of the valley ; sometimes thistles of purple silk and 
a fringe of prickwood, likewise in silk. But the most 
popular are flame-colored and black poppies, pow- 
dered with gold. Other very elegant bonnets are 
fanchons of double China crepe, with a chenille 
fringe (double also), and falling over a torsade, 
which serves as a coronet beneath the brim. One 
bonnet of Baltic blue China crepe was trimmed with 





a fringe of the same blue, tipped with white silk 
balls; a tuft of feathers at the side, and strings of 
Breton lace. A pretty model for a black chip bon- 
net has flaring brim, lined with black satin, on which 
is laid quite smoothly black lace embroidered with 
old gold silk to represent leaves. Outside are folds 
of black satin laid carelessly around the left side of 
the crown, while at the top of the right is a group 
of four very small black tips, from which hangs a 
long black plume down to the shoulder. The latest 
novelty we have reserved for the last. This is the 
Bonet Rouge. It is made in imitation of the work- 
ingmen’s cap during the French Revolution, when 
it was taken from the head and dipped in the blood 
at the guillotine. It is a cap with a long point fall- 
ing over at the side. It is made of blood-red silk, 
and worn with a black dress with some slight orna- 
ments of the same color upon it. We quote this latest 
freak of fashion for the benefit of our many readers, 
but we do not think that it is a fashion that can be 
generally adopted, as it requires a very distingue 
air to show it off effectively. Rustic straw bonnets, 
to be worn with morning and traveling suits, show 
two or three bright colors mixed with the brown or 
black braid that forms the greater part of the bon- 
net. For country use are yellow straws with lustre 
like satin, trimmed with brocaded red and yellow 
gauze ribbon, forming an Alsatian bow behind a 
bunch of scarlet poppies. Brocaded ribbons are 
shown in Japanese designs delicately tinted, and so 
artistically done that they look like water-color 
paintings. These will be very much used on the 
Tuscan hats for the watering places. The oriental 
turbans gain in popularity for breakfast caps; silk 
handkerchiefs to match the wrapper or short cos- 
tume are most used, but very picturesque turbans 
are made of the Algerian scarfs of soft bourette 
wools of gay colors on white or black grounds, 
Scarfs of fine net, edged with Breton lace, are used 
for two purposes, They may be worn as bonnet 
strings that begin on the crown in a bow or in plait- 
ings, or else they may serve as a scarf for the neck, 
to be tied in a large bow at the throat, and the ends 
folded straight down in front to the waist. They 
are two yards long, about three-eighths wide, and 
are finished across the bottom with a plaited frill ot 
the lace. Ladies sometimes buy five yards of wide 
lace, and make the scarf by sewing together the 
plain edges. Small loops of plaited muslin and 
Breton lace are shown for cravat bows in white, 
pink, and blue. The favorite plaiting for the neck 
and wrists of dresses, is also of Breton lace in two 
rows, one of which is wider than the other. Louis 
Quatorze jabots, made very full and very long, are 
much used as an accessory to a dressy toilette. 
They are made of the sheerest India muslin laid in 
many fine plaits and bell-shaped loops, edged with 
a great deal of Breton lace. Some of these reach 
to the waist line, and others, it is said, will extend 
to the end of the vest. Breton lace is in such de- 
mand, that some weeks the supply is almost ex- 
hausted, and the price increased. Worth is said to 
use a thousand yards daily. The imitation Breton, 
with the darning done by machinery, is now shown 
in creamy tints and fine irregular meshes, that make 
it difficult to distinguish it from that.in which the 
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pattern is darned by hand. New plaited waists of 
white cambric have the fronts in fichu pattern, 
made by having a separate piece of six plaits on each 
side, sewed in with the shoulder seams and tapering 
to the belt. The back has four side plaits each side 
of the middle, and these plaits are merely folded 
and tacked underneath, instead of being regularly 
tucked. The belt is made of four folds of muslin, 
and the trimming is plaited frills, and a jabot of 
Breton lace. Other waists have shirred fronts, or 
else they meet low like a surplice. A great deal of 
very fine shirring will be used on all thin fabrics this 
summer. A very beautiful novelty in the way of a 
bracelet is composed of jeweled and enameled liz- 
ards, or beetles, so arranged in a continuous string 
around the wrist, that by a slight motion of the arm 
the tail of the one appears to be swallowed by the 
mouth of the next one; thus all appear to be eaten 
up around the bracelet in regular order. In Paris, 
for gentlemen, anything is considered a visiting 
card, The designs are executed in water-colors to 
suit the whim or taste of the elegantes, But the 
latest extravagance is for a gentleman to secure a 
basket of some rare exotic; frequently flowers from 
some one plant, or plants of the same kind, are en- 
gaged at fabulous prices a long time ahead. These 
flowers are placed in the carriage, and a small cut 
made in the card, through which a single blossom 
of the flower is securely fastened, and a card simi- 
larly adorned is left for each fair lady called upon. 

What shall we say of the new parasols? Nowords 
that we can use will even give a faint idea of their 
beauty. First there is every tint of satin and silk, with 
the most exquisite embroidery in the same or gay 
colored silks; these are all edged with some hand- 
some lace, and the handles are in some cases inlaid 
with jewels ; they are much larger than those that were 
used for full dress the past season. Then there are 
striped satin ones, scarlet and black, yellow and 
green, cardinal and navy blue, etc. But the really 
serviceable ones are made of satin or silk, with 
polka dots of white or color upon them ; these are 
very pretty, quiet and ladylike looking. As the 
season advances, mantles do not seem to be very 
much changed in shape. We see a great many 
visites which incline more than formerly to the shape 
of the mantelet, while those of the winter were 
more akin to large cloaks. Paletots are still made 
with waistcoats or plastrons, and not very short. 
Lastly, circulars are worn, not the ancient circular, 
round and ample, but a new model, not very long, 
fitted to the waist at the back, very much trimmed, 
and cut so as to simulate sleeves, It is easy to 
transform an old fashioned circular into one of 
these, new models, by way of a spring mantle. 
Those of our lady readers who possess lace flounces 
and have long been puzzled to know what to do 
with them, will be glad to hear that Dame Fashion 
is at last relenting with regard to them, and that 
they may safely open the boxes in which the said 
lace flounces have so long lain concealed and 
bring them to light again. There are, however, 
some conditions to be observed. First, then, white 
lace flounces may be put on over all colors, as well 
as over white, but black lace flounces over black 
only. Secondly, these flounces are no longer put 





on as formerly, all round the dress. They are 
placed either in front of the dress or else over the 
back widths, stopping on each side of the front. In 
a word, lace flounces are worn either in front or at 
the back, but never on both sides at onee. Besides 
this, both black and white lace is used for making 
up paniers, which are placed over the hips, and 
which may be lengthened, so as to trim a satin or 
velvet dress, which has no overskirt. 


HINTS ABOUT THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 


WE ARE so frequently asked questions in refer- 
ence to card etiquette, and introductions, that we 
feel that we cannot do better than devote our space 
this month to the two subjects. Ladies of* social 
equality are introduced to each other, and so are 
gentlemen. The latter are, however, always pre- 
sented to ladies. If a gentleman is presented 
to a lady by a gentleman, of course permission is 
first secured from the lady. A married lady may 
reply, according to her inclination, either very cor- 
dially or only politely; a young lady can only 
express a polite recognition of the gentleman pre- 
sented by bowing, smiling, and mentioning the 
name of the new acquaintance as a response. The 
expressed gratification is always expressed by the 
gentleman, and they rarely fail to make some com- 
plimentary remark in regard to the ceremony. Sin- 
gle ladies are introduced to married ones, and single 
gentlemen the same, other things being equal. Two 
ladies may shake hands upon being introduced, and 
so may two gentlemen, although handshaking is by 
no means as general as it used to be, A lady 
always speaks first to a gentleman, a faint smile and 
formal bow is what a lady accords to a gentleman 
when passing him, A lady never accompanies a 
gentleman to the door of the house, unless she de- 
sires him to understand that she entertains a pro- 
foundly respectful regard for him. It not unfre- 
quently happens that a gentleman, when driving, 
cannot touch his hat because too closely occupied ; 
but a cordial bow satisfies the most exacting of 
ladies under such circumstances. A card appears to 
be but a trifling matter, but to the fashionabie world 
it conveys a subtle and unmistakable intelligence, 
It is quite as easy to express a perfect breeding in 
the fashionable formalities of cards as by any other 
method. Its texture should be fine, its engraving 
a plain script, its size not large or small to at- 
tract attention either way. A separate card should 
be sent up to each member of the family upon 
which the call is intended to be made. When a 
lady changes her residence, she must leave her card, 
with her new address, upon those to whom she is 
indebted for a visit, but she need not enter; and 
she may send it by post to those upon whom she 
has made the last call. When a lady leaves town 
for the summer, or for a voyage, she sends her own 
and her family’s P. P. C. cards, with temporary 
address upon them by mail. When she returns she 
sends out her cards. If a young lady is to be mar- 
ried she leaves her card in person about three 
weeks before the event, but she does not visit. 
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TEMPERANCE BATTLE CRY. 


Words by JAMES YEAMES. Music arr. by EASTBURN. 
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2 Sound the Temp’rance trumpet loud! 4 Take our watchword true and brave, 
Rally to the bloodless fight; Aid us in our sacred aim: 
Onward to the conflict crowd, Ours—from falling, men to save, 
Strike for home, and heaven, and right.—Cno. Ours—the fallen, to reclaim.—Cno. 
3 Join the Templar Bretherhood, 5 Lift the red-cross standard high, 
Take our pure and holy vow, Let the people view the sign ; 
With the brave, and wise, and goed, Lead them to our liberty, 


Help to lay the monster low.—Cuo. Lewd them on to things divine.—-Cuo. 














